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Don Shaughnessy and 


The Pope as Mediator 


HE EVENTS of the early 

part of May which brought to 

the headlines the suggestion of 
the Pope’s acting as a peacemaker 
in shivering Europe seemed to in- 
sinuate a wistful note into many 
news reports. It’s an old dream, this 
thing of the representatives of the 
nations sitting at a conference table 
under the presidency of the Vicar of 
the Prince of Peace, or his delegate. 
That any of us will ever live to see 
such a dream realized is all too 
doubtful, but it is always there, just 
somewhere over the horizon, to fire 
the imagination. 

The very indifferent success of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s peace proposals to the 
various European powers demon- 
strated beyond argument that no na- 
tion can inspire sufficient confidence 
in its own disinterestedness to ap- 
pear gracefully in the role of inter- 
national arbiter. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent’s intentions were all of the best. 
What is certain, however, is that he 
didn’t get credit for it if they were. 

He was accused of trying to divert 
attention from a very nasty situa- 
tion in his own back yard; of med- 
dling in things which didn’t concern 
him; of putting the United States 
in a false position; of needlessly 
antagonizing Germany and Italy; 
and of about half a dozen. other 
equally unpleasant things. 

Similar no doubt would be the fate 
of any other self-appointed peace- 
maker, regardless of his sincerity. 
At least of any other who quite ob- 
viously had a stack of his own chips 
on the table. That is why the Pope 
would be the only man who would 
ever have a chance in the world to 
convince Europe that he was in- 
terested solely in the cause of peace 
and justice without any “one for 
you, and one for me” joker being hid 
somewhere in the deck. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


The Vatican has nothing to gain 
or lose in the way of trade, political 
prestige or military alliances. It has 
no internal conditions which could 
possibly throw suspicions on the 
Pope’s motives. As the Father of 
Christendom he is above national is- 
sues of any type whatsoever. Though 
the chances may be faint, we can 
still hope and dream of the day when 
the Powers will recognize this fact. 


What Kind of Defense? 


WE don’t know how it happened, 

but it has. Everybody seems 
agreed that we are all lined up with 
the English and French Empires 
once more in the crusade to save 
democracy., Incidentally, the last 
time we had a crack at the business 
about the only place we succeeded 
in making safe for democracy was 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

All the details of our latest stand 
evidently are not quite ironed out 
yet. It’s all decided, of course, 
whom we are “for” and whom we 
are “against” in the current Euro- 
pean crisis. The administration and 
the press polished off that assign- 
ment under wraps. There is still 
some argument, however, as to just 
how far we are to go this round in 
making the world a bigger and bet- 
ter place to live in; that is, whether 
to use merely economic and commer- 
cial means or to launch another 
A.E.F. or something else in the same 
vein. 

The main idea, as we get it, is 
that the United States is interested 
primarily in self-defense. Battle- 
ships, airplanes and all that must be 
ready at hand to repel invaders. The 
nominations for the role of “in- 


vaders” very obviously favor Ger- 
many and Japan, with Italy getting 
a nod for the honor here and there. 
No one has bothered to offer any 
sort of adequate explanation of the 
physical possibility of an invasion 
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of this country, but then we suppose 
it isn’t fair to expect the promoters 
of our “war consciousness” to think 
of everything. 

Seriously, we are convinced that 
there is something to this self-de- 
fense angle. But we are not think- 
ing of French 75’s and shrapnel. 
What the United States needs is de- 
fense against ideas; against notions 
of government and of society so 
packed with dynamite that by com- 
parison poisonous gas and tanks are 
children’s playthings. 

Suppose we get tied up with Po- 
land and France on a “Stop Hitler,” 
or anybody else, basis. And then, 
say, England finally makes this pact 
with Russia that they have been go- 
ing around and around about. (A 
Gallup survey showed that 92 per 
cent of the English people favor such 
a pact.) What does that make us? 

Sparing the adjectives, it would 
make us, among other things, a tool 
to be used in the furthering of Com- 
munistic propaganda. As a virtual 
ally of Russia, the efficiency of the 
Communistic machine in this coun- 
try would be tuned up to a peak be- 
yond all hope of opposition. If there 
would ever be a perfect example of 
the Wooden Horse of Troy technique, 
that would be it. Yet that seems to 
be just exactly what the press and 
our national leaders are setting the 
stage for. Yes, we repeat, the United 
States stands very sadly in need of 
national defense. 


By Way of Comparison 


LONG the above line there is a 
thought suggested relative to 
the twin evils, Communism and 
Fascism. It is charged from time 
to time that the Catholic press is 
outspoken enough in its condemna- 
tions of Communism, but that it is 
often strangely silent about Fascism. 
There is, most probably, some 
truth in the charge. At the same 
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time there are two very definite 
reasons which explain without, per- 
haps, excusing it. First and most 
practically, the secular press has so 
thoroughly exploited every possible 
and impossible occasion of taking 
editorial punches at the German and 
Italian forms of government and 
everything, no matter how remotely 
connected with them, that it is pret- 
ty difficult to think of anything else 
to say. 

On the other hand, starting par- 
ticularly with the Spanish Civil War, 
the tendency on the part of the same 
secular press to gloss over the Com- 
munistic evil has been so pronounced 
that it has taxed the limited facili- 
ties of the Catholic press to make up 
for the criminal deficiency. 

Abstractedly, there is something 
of a difference between Communism 
and Fascism. The former’s starting 
point is the fundamental principle 
of atheistic revolution. The latter 
does not necessarily derive from any 
such poisoned sources, but once you 
get it off paper it shapes up into 
about the same thing. There re- 
mains, however, one significant dis- 
tinction between Communism and 
Fascism. 

By its nature Communism is Mes- 
sianic, Apostolic; it has a definite 
mission—world revolution. In prin- 
ciple and definition it is opposed to 
every social, religious and economic 
system other than itself. It aims to 
subvert every «visting form of gov- 
ernment. 

Now Fascism is primarily nation- 
alistic as opposed to the interna- 
tionalism of Communism. It sets up 
the state as its God and its last end, 
and is interested in advancing its in- 
terests by any means whatever. But 
it concerns itself only with what will 
benefit that state as that particular 
state. To those countries which of- 
fer no territory or raw supplies to 
be seized, the Fascistic nation is in- 
different except, perhaps, in matters 
of occasional trade agreements or of 
military alliances against mutual 
enemies. Generally speaking, it is 
not interested in what form of gov- 
ernments exist in such countries or 
whether any exist. 

All this applied to the United 
States means, even leaving aside the 
discussion of the intrinsic evils of 
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Coramunism and Fascism, that the 
country has a great deal more to 
fear from Communism than it has 
from Fascism. It simply reduces to 
the proposition that Communism 
wants to make every nation Com- 
munistic; Fascism wants what it 
wants and everybody else can go 
hang. This is what we have in mind 
when we again say that we can’t 
reconcile ourselves to the idea of a 
line up of world powers which would 
include among others Soviet Russia 
and the United States. 


Refashioning Spain 


S PAIN has pretty well dropped out 

of the news these days—except 
for a chance reference here and 
there. The country is in the midst 
of an immense reconstruction job 
concerning which only scattered re- 
ports filter through to the outside 
world. 


Regardless, however, of how 
scanty these reports might be, most 
of our newspapers never fail to work 
into them one special point; namely, 
that Spain is now a Fascistic power 
and, for all practical purposes, can 
be bracketed with Germany and 
Italy. In our opinion there are no 
facts ascertainable which in any way 
justify such a point of view. 

That the Spanish Nationalists re- 
ceived aid from both Mussolini and 
Hitler is a matter of history. The 
motives of those two gentlemen, it 
may further be conceded, were hard- 
ly of the highest order. There is no 
percentage in trying to pretend that 
the Spanish affair was any sort of 
crusade for them. They simply could 
not afford to have a Communistic 
Spain. The troops which they threw 
into that country were life insurance 
for themselves. Any trade advan- 
tages which they might pick up on 
the side were that much to the good. 

But to draw from these facts the 
conclusion that Spain is now being 
fashioned to the image and likeness 
of the two dictators is nonsense to 
the same extent it would have been 
for anyone to have said after the 
Battle of Yorktown that the United 
States must become a monarchy be- 
cause it had won its independence 
with the aid of monarchical France. 

At present Franco probably feels 
more kindly toward Italy and Ger- 
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many than he does toward those na- 
tions which we facetiously speak of 
as “democratic.” That is not sur- 
prising under the circumstances. And 
after all, despite our great national 
superstition to the contrary, there is 
nothing revolting in the idea of not 
making the protection of the British 
Empire one of the principal objects 
of your life. 


The Game 


Tt IS ABOUT this time of the year 

that the old “dyed-in-the-wool’”’ 
fans begin to search out and size up 
the rookie crop in the majors. For 
at this stage of the game the “morn- 
ing glories” have begun to fade and 
the boys who really have the goods 
begin to show their true merit. 

As we look about the majors today 
we see a rather robust crop of rook- 
ies still about, and it looks as 
though many of them have estab- 
lished themselves as “first year” 
stars. Of course there are the in- 
evitable few who have gone back for 
more seasoning. Such pre-season 
favorites as Freddy Hitchinson, Joe 
Orengo, and Pete Reiser are with 
us no more, but on the whole the 
crop is exceptionally good. 

We find such bright young stars as 
McCosky of Detroit, Keller of the 
Yanks, and Ted Williams of the Red 
Sox filling the outfield posts. All 
three have shown sufficient skill to 
warrant them permanent berths on 
their respective teams. Of the trio 
McCoskey seems to be the most con- 
sistent hitter, hitting well over the 
350 mark at the present time, but his 
drives lack the power of either Wil- 
liams or Keller. Keller has shown 
much promise; fleet of foot and 
with a good throwing arm, his dis- 
tance hitting has drawn the atten- 
tion of the scribes all around the 
circuit. 

The pitching crop this year seems 
to be as bright as it has ever been. 
Among the leaders we find Milnar, 
“Cleveland’s own” left-hander, Whit 
Wyatt the perennial rookie back this 
time with Brooklyn, Kramer with 
the Browns, Woody Rich of the Red 
Sox, and Pittsburgh’s Truett Sewell. 
All have been throwing ’em past the 
boys all spring and it looks as though 
they are going to keep it up. Which 
means that there are a few more 
headaches for the batters. 
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HE IDEA is not new to me, but it may be to 
some who read this; at least, it has seemed 
a shocking thought to a few of my intimate 
friends with whom I shared it. There is no doubt 
in my mind that others have had the same “wonder- 
ing” thoughts but banished them as disloyal to 
Rome and at variance with the catholicity of the 
Church. I have been called a heretic for raising the 
question, and only after gathering up numerous 
articles in the Orate Fratres and elsewhere have I 
been able to assure my family and friends that I am 
not as yet a heretic—or, if so, at least not the only 
heretic at large. 


The wondering came upon me one Sunday when, 
home from the seminary for vacation, I was attend- 
ing High Mass in my parish church. I heard the 
servers in boyish treble respond thoughtlessly to 
the Kyrie eleison of the priest, and it seemed to me 
the listlessness of the congregation was rather much 
in evidence when the Epistle and Gospel were sung 
to them. 


Now what I wondered is this: Why conduct a 
service meant for the people, in which they are 
urged to participate in the fullest possible measure, 
in a language with which very few if any of the 
people are familiar? 


I realize that anyone advancing a suggestion in 
favor of English in the liturgy is placed at a dis- 
advantage because of the existing sentiment against 
a change which is thought to be new. I have re- 
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hearsed over and over the arguments in favor of a 
“dead” and “universal” language for the Church’s 
principal act of worship; I am aware that trans- 
lations are to be found in our excellent missals for 
those who care to use them,’ and I admit that ser- 
mons and instructions given from the pulpit are in 
the vernacular—not in Latin. 

But all that doesn’t make me stop wondering. I 
wonder if a liturgy in the vernacular would be 
something altogether unprecedented in the Catholic 
Church. You will perhaps be as surprised as I was 
to learn that at the present time the Mass is offered 
in twelve? different languages throughout the world, 
ten of which are living languages. And this with 
the approval of Rome! 

I am told that St. Peter first used Aramaic for 
the Holy Sacrifice*. and the administration of the 
sacraments, but when he went to Rome, he did as 
the Romans did and used Greek, for that was the 
vernacular at Rome in the first century. Only when 
Latin became the spoken language of the people (in 
the third century) was it chosen for the liturgy. 


1Dom Paul De Vooght, O.S.B. says this about mis- 
sals: “Missals tend to bury for good the best of the 
liturgical spirit.... It is not the missal but the litur- 
gical action itself, which ought to animate the piety of 
the faithful.” (Cath. Dig., Aug., ’37) 

3 Some place this as high as fifteen, (not including 
the schismatics, who would raise the number to twenty- 
seven languages. (Orate Fratres, Vol. iv, no. 2.) 

8 At least three different languages were used in the 
Mass of the early Church. 
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After all, the language in which the liturgy is 
conducted is not an essential, only an accidental. 
Mass in English* would be as valid as Mass in 
Latin, Aramaic, or Greek. 

My main preference for the use of English in 
parts of the Mass grows out of a desire to see the 
Mass restored to its place of prominence in the lives 
of the people. I am not one to believe that a com- 
plete understanding of the Mysteries of the Mass 
would arise from an English-sounding liturgy. But 
I do believe that what was taught through the Mass 
in centuries past, now grown obscure, could be more 
clearly presented and the doctrines more intelli- 
gently conveyed through a good English transla- 
tion. For the edification of the layman the rite 
of Baptism may be translated during the ceremony, 
the prayers for the dying may be said in the ver- 
nacular, the admonition in Confession is given in 
the language of the penitent. Why not at Mass? 
It would seem to me that while sermons are being 
preached, books written, articles published, en- 
couraging the laity to study the Divine Mysteries, 
the fundamental difficulty underlying the whole 
problem remains, viz., an unfamiliar medium. 

Religion, like the food he eats, should become a 
vital part of man. But to live one’s religion one 
must understand it. That this is possible when 
Latin is used is undeniable, but such labor and 
effort are required that few have the time and will- 
ingness to expend that effort. Years of liturgical 
revival have brought but slight fruits in most quar- 
ters, and that despite the glowing words of Pope 
Pius XI of saintly memory: “In instructing the 
people in the divine truths and raising them to 
spiritual and interior joys the splendours of the 
liturgy are more efficacious than documents of the 
ecclesiastical magisterium and even more impor- 
tant.” If the “splendours of the liturgy” could be 
rendered in English, I think the laity would respond 
better. 

But lest I be thought “queer” in these ideas, per- 

mit me to quote an eminent liturgist or two on this 
subject: 
DoM GERMAIN MORIN “places himself on the side 
of those who think that the Church ought to give a 
more or less important place to the colloquial tongue 
in the liturgy, if she wishes the liturgy to be still 
understood and loved by the people.” 


Dom PAUL DE VooGHT, O.S.B., says: “that with- 
out a knowledge of Latin, liturgical piety remains 
for all practical purposes inaccessible. Without 
setting one’s self up as a prophet, one may predict 
that the liturgical way will not be followed by the 
great bulk of Christians until the liturgy makes 
itself intelligible.” (Cath. Dig. August, 1937.) 

DoM VIRGIL MICHEL says: “there seems very little 
force in the argument drawn from the fact of the 
vast travel in our day against the use of German, 


*In fact Mass in English was celebrated in New 
York with the approbation of Rome. (Cath. Dig., 
April, 1938.) 
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- carried to the fakir. 
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French, and English in the Roman rite.” 
Fratres, February, 1938). 

In another place Dom Virgil says: “Long before 
the liturgical movement had spread the knowledge 
of liturgical Latin more widely and had brought 
back the idea of active participation in the 
Mass, the beauty of a unified rite universally recog- 
nizable was frequently mentioned. The force of the 
argument does not rest upon the unity of language, 
but unity of rite. The German attending Mass in 
France and knowing nothing of the French lan- 
guage... would still feel at home at a Mass said 
in the French in the Roman rite, just as he does 
when the language is Latin even though he may not 
understand or hear a word of it. No one is advocat- 
ing diversity of rite in this matter.... 


“To find the golden means is indeed difficult, 
especially between fixity and fluidity; but that is 
no reason for staying at absolute fixity. Nor is the 
argument of resulting confusion drawn from Prot- 
estant experience valid, since the Protestants lack 
precisely what we have in the matter, a final 
authoritative voice.” (Orate Fratres, February, 
1938). 


It is sad to read the letter of a certain missionary 
father. In a part of it he states: “Here, when an 
infant becomes sick or is bitten by a mad dog, he is 
He places his hands on the 
child, promenades around him, breathes on him, 
touches him with saliva, rubs a little oil on him all 
the while muttering incomprehensible words in a 
mysterious language. Then when we, the mission- 
aries, arrive, we condemn all that and invite the 
parents to bring their children for baptism. In our 
turn we murmur impenetrable words, breathe on the 
infant, give him a little salt, saliva, and oil, pour a 
little water on him, cover him with a white cloth 
and light a candle. And the people say, ‘It is the 
same thing that the fakir did; we understand this 
no better than the fakir’s ceremony.’” (Orate 
Fratres, February, 1938). 

Since we would not be entering upon a new and 
fantastic dream by rendering our liturgy in Eng- 
lish; since Christ no doubt intended the liturgy of 
His Church to be understood by the people—His 
Church being for the people; since religion should 
become a vital part of man, and since this change 
would not impair the universality of the Church, 
and in consideration of the words of Pope Pius 
XI on the liturgical functions, can we draw any but 
one conclusion? 

And yet I wonder—if it is so plain as that—why 
the hierarchy of the Church, whose interest is our 
welfare, do not as yet see the feasibility of permit- 
ting the use of the vernacular. There must be an- 
other side equally plain. And while I am wonder- 
ing, there comes to my mind the idea—not new, of 
course—of the evening Mass said as it was of old. 
Novenas and devotions of a hundred kinds would 
give way to the Supreme Act of worship, the Mass, 
especially if it were in English. 


(Orate 
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LACK PANSY knew this to be 

the happiest day of her life! 

Majestically, she steered her 
two hundred pounds across. the 
flowered carpet of Young Miss’s 
room and peered confidently into the 
big mirror framed by walnut pears 
and checkered pineapples. In Pansy’s 
youth these things had belonged to 
quality—and still did. Young Miss 
had come to this room as a bride and 
Marse Rolfe had first opened his 
eyes on these walls. 

By way of approving the image 
she saw reflected in the mirror she 
bobbed her head so vigorously that 
the black bugles on her hat rattled 
like castanets. She remembered the 
first time she had worn this costume 
—the purple foulard splotched with 
immense red and white roses—the 
store hat to be worn only on days 
like this. She was vastly proud of 
her appearance. 

“Pansy looks big as a house in dat 
ole purkle dress!” Sambo’s voice 
from the yard was a dash of cold 
water in Pansy’s hot face. 

Pansy caught her breath, shook 
with rage. Like a deflated balloon 
she sank into Young Miss’s chair. 
Young ’uns had no respect for any- 
thing. To speak so of her precious 
dress—After a bit, she reassured 
herself, beamed at the gown, ruffled 
and tucked to match the hat. This 
costume was as truly a symbol of 
joy and accomplishment as had been 
Marse Rolfe’s black bag a forerun- 
ner of evil. She remembered the first 
time she had shaken her fist at that 
black bag and scowled, “De debel’s 
in dat bag. One ob dese days I’se 
gwine a burn he all up....” And 
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she would as soon as she got the bag 
back from the bank this morning. 

She would forget Sambo’s impu- 
dence. Nothing could mar the joy of 
this day when she was going to de- 
posit the last of the nine hundred 
dollars she had set out, fifteen years 
back, to save for the purchase of a 
home. It would seem strange there 
but Marse needed younger help. 
Pansy would be glad to go. She 
would not need to protect Marse 
Rolfe any more. His father would 
trust him all the time now. 


Yesterday Old Marse had told her 
that he would be away several days 
on business. “Look after things,” he 
ordered, adding, “If Rolfe doesn’t be- 
have, spank him.” 

Pansy chuckled grimly at the 
recollection. The idea of spanking 
Marse Rolfe—a grown man. He had 
been seven when his mother had 
died. 

Pansy’s had a terrible time with 
Marse Rolfe but she loved every inch 
of his lean six feet. Every quiver- 
ing pound of her black flesh throbbed 
with fierce overmastering love for 
her little white child. She was will- 
ing to fight anybody for him. How 
many times had she protected him 
from his stern father? Rolfe was a 
hundred times more precious to her 
than her money. 

How hard it had come. Feverish- 
ly, untiringly she had earned the 
pennies, nickles and dollars, dropping 
them into the brass teapot in the 
kitchen each payday. Five dollars a 
week was a large salary in Benning- 
ton. She had saved nearly all, add- 
ing to it by extra washings and tend- 
ing children and cooking company 
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dinners. To get the first hundred— 
counting slowly on her fingers—had 
taken almost two years. 

For the first trip to the bank she 
had bought the purple foulard, tied 
the white ruffled apron over her 
capacious front, making a great bow 
in the back. She had dressed care- 
fully that day twelve years ago. 
Head high, eyes snapping, she had 
begun her triumphal progress down 
the front stair, heretofore forbidden 
to servants; and into the kitchen 
where she paused before the brass 
teapot. She placed her broad flat 
hands over her stomach and made 
obeisance. A sound behind her made 
her start. Who was in such a hurry 
—banging the screen door shut like 
that! 

Her heart felt cold and choked her 
when she remembered how Rolfe had 
looked stealing out of the door with 
that deblish black bag in his hand. 
She had run after him, dragged him 
back, plumped him into a chair, glar- 
ing into his guilty little face. 

“Wha’ youh goin’, white boy?” 
Stubborn silence. “Tell youh mam- 
my, honey.” When he still refused 
to answer, she had grabbed the bag. 
Deep in its recess gleamed the red 
envelope with which she had lined 
the inside of the brass teapot, and 
within the envelope were her nickles 
and dollars—her life savings—her 
hundred dollars. 

“Youh wouldn’t take my money, 
chile?” Pansy had quavered. 

Rolfe swaggered. It wasn’t her 
money. It was his dad’s. What if 
she had worked for it? Pansy’s 
sobs were so deep that they rocked 
her huge frame. They increased in 
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volume until Rolfe must have been 
afraid that his father would hear. 
He patted her black face with his 
sticky little hands and told her he 
was sorry. He wouldn’t do it again. 

Laughing, Pansy had pulled him 
down on her lap, buried her face in 
his blonde curls, crooning: “Mam- 
my’s honey chile’s too lil to know 
any bettah. Cose Pansy won’t tell.” 

Rolfe wiggled away. Pansy had 
gone into the kitchen and dashed 
water into her eyes, pinned the red 
envelope into her skirt pocket and 
resumed her triumphal progress out 
of Pleasant Place through Royal and 
down to the corner of Main and 
High where Rolfe’s father’s bank 
reared its imposing head. As she 
ambled up to the window, Pansy re- 
sumed a manner befitting her ap- 
pearance and the occasion. 

“I wants a deposit book fo’ my 
hundred dollars an’ when I gits nine 
I’se buyin’ de cottage at de edge ob 
town whar I’ll hab a keow and some 
chickens an’ a peg. I’se gwineter 
retire.” 

She slid the greenbacks carefully 
through the window and received in 
return a new leather-backed pass 
book. 

“Here you are.” The clerk present- 
ed the book with a flourish. “When 
may I expect your next?” 

Pansy swayed her head hopelessly. 
“If youh knowed whut a time I hed 
a gittin’ dat to de bank—” She was 
thinking of Rolfe. Though her heart 
ached she forced a grin. “Mebbe 
things’ll be bettah.” 


PANSY made two more trips to 

the bank. She had three hun- 
dred dollars in the bank now for the 
little home. Then one rainy night 
Rolfe had burst into the house and 
to the library. Pansy’s heart pound- 
ed, for in his hand was that deblish 
black bag. She had heard him and 
his father quarreling—an hour 
passed—then Rolfe brushed by. He 
was leaving with the bag. 

Young Miss had always said that 
Rolfe was weak. He wasn’t a bad 
child—just gave in to others too 
much. Pansy must save him from 
himself now—somehow— If she 
could only get him into her arms— 
rock him as she had done when he 
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was a baby. She heard him go up- 
stairs. Pansy ambled after, then 
stopped, frowning. The door of the 
sun porch stood open and through it 
she was in the light from the street 
lamps. Rolfe standing holding two 
shining revolvers, 

Pansy’s breath caught. What 
could she do? If she shouted he 
might.... His fingers were tight 
about the triggers.... She might 
run for his father.... No.... There 
was but one thing and it must be 
done quickly. She whirled, managed 
to get down the stairs then painfully 
climbed the back stairs to Rolfe’s 
room and from there into the other 
door to the sun porch. She sprang 
at her white boy—then she had been 
young and strong—the guns fell to 
the floor. Pansy grabbed them, faced 
Rolfe, speaking playfully. 

“Wha you doin’, chile?” She noted 
the trembling hands and chalk-like 
face, forced a laugh. “One ob dese 
days you gwinter kill youh fool se’f 
wid dat play-actin’.” 

“I want to die. Nobody cares any- 
thing about me,” the boy sobbed. I 
used funds of the dramatic club.... 
thought I’d pay it back. Dad 
wouldn’t help me. I'll go to jail un- 


less I get it.... It’s just a little... 
but he... .” 





Pansy asked how much he needed. 
Her voice was as sharp as the thin 
blade of a sharp knife. She set her 
teeth when he mentioned a sum near- 
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ly as large as her savings. She would 
not give him what she had slaved to 
get. Let him go to jail as a black 
boy would have done. And yet, 
hadn’t she promised.... 

“Guess I kin let you hab it,” 
weakly. 

Rolfe looked up, stared. When he 
saw that she meant it he hugged her 
and called her an old black angel. 
Pansy wished that he had said a 
white angel. She would get the 
money as soon as the bank opened. 

Happily the next morning, Rolfe 
hurried away with the money. From 
the corner he waved, not his hand 
but the black bag, harbinger of evil. 
Sorrowfully Pansy reflected. Her 
life savings were gone but was not 
Rolfe a thousand times more pre- 
cious? In a month he returned the 
money and thanked her profusely. 
He failed to thank her for saving his 
life though. 

‘THE days, peaceful days dragged 

on. The money accumulated. 
Four hundred dollars.... five hun- 
dred. Each time, when a hundred 
dollars was ready, she donned the 
purple dress and hat with the 
bugles. 

The flowered, purple dress and hat 
had become antiques but to Pansy 
and the bank officials the outfit 
meant progress. 

Rolfe graduated from college and 
came home. The arguments between 
father and son ended by Rolfe going 
into the bank, and on the surface 
things were smooth. But Pansy was 
worried. Little boy traits were still 
in evidence. Pansy knew why Rolfe 
feared guns. But the boy’s father, 
with words that seared, accused 
Rolfe of cowardice. Once the argu- 
ment became so fierce that Pansy 
lumbered in between them, demand- 
ing, “Doan be so hard on my boy.” 

Old Marse had whirled fiercely. “I 
won’t be told by you!” he roared. 
“Get out. You’d stand by him I be- 
lieve even if he robbed the bank!” 

Although her tottering feet would 
scarcely support her unwieldy body, 
Pansy tottered to the door. 

“Aw right,” she smiled. “But I 
promised Young Miss to pertect de 
boy. I'll do it ef ev’body in town 
kicks me out,” she lifted her swim- 
ming eyes, “so he’p me Gawd.” 
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Old Marse spoke cynically. Per- 
haps she was right. Perhaps the boy 
did need to be protected even from 
his father. For five years Rolfe had 
been steady, dependable. But 
yesterday his father had hated to 
leave the bank even for a day. How 
could he know what was in Rolfe’s 
mind. 

Pansy began her triumphal march 
out of Pleasant Place, through Royal 
and to the bank. Her eyes widened 
at what she saw on the floor by 
Rolfe’s desk. The black bag.... 


Pansy’s tongue stuck to the roof 
of her mouth. After a moment she 
managed to speak: 

“Yes suh, heah’s de las’ ob my 
sabin’s.... Fifteen year back I say 
when I git nine hunder dollar, I'll 
buy de cottage at de edge of town 
and retire.... and I’se gwine do it 
tomorrow. Yes suh. Tain’t 
easy to git nine hunder 
dollar.” 

Rolfe’s worried face 
was bent over piles of 
packaged money. 

“It would be if you 
robbed the bank. Got a 
pile of money today.” 

He reached down and 
opened the black bag. A 
lump came up in Pansy’s 
throat. Slowly she de- 
posited her money and 
went out into a world 
which a few minutes ago 
had been all happy anticipation and 
she stopped. Why had things 
changed? 

Old Marse’s words returned. Un- 
consciously Pansy bristled. Of 
course her white boy would net rob 
the bank. 

* 


. * * * 


D REAMILY, Rolfe stirred his cof- 
fee, stared through the window 
at snow clouds piling high. 

“Be snowing pretty soon, but it 
won’t bother me,” he declared. “I’m 
going south.” 

A strange man loitered by the 
house and stared inside. Rolfe 
paled. “Why, oh Gawd why?” Pansy 
asked herself. 

Pansy went te bed early that night 
and was awakened by a curious feel- 
ing of dread. She reached for a 
light. In the thin blade of light she 
saw Rolfe stealing down the back 
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stairway with the black bag. Hastily 
she turned off the light. Mustn’t let 
him see her watching. 

She reached for her stockings. 
How slow she was in the dark. She 
had to catch her white boy with that 
bag. She reassured herself... . Rolfe 
could not be taking the bank’s money 
even if he wanted to. Every night it 
was counted and put into the big 
safe with the time lock. She did not 
know why, but she must follow and 
find out. 

Silently she padded after Rolfe 
down into the dining room. She saw 
him open the black bag. It was 
crammed with money. Pansy gasped. 
He had robbed the bank. 

Her thoughts whirled. In that 
bag were the savings of many. And 
her money for which she had worked 
all these years. Now she would not 


be able to buy the cottage tomorrow. 
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Her money would be gone with Rolfe. 
Shutting the bag, Rolfe carried it 


back upstairs. Pansy took some- 
thing shining out of the buffet draw- 
er and followed him back up the 
steps. Rolfe might rob the bank but 
he was not going to rob her. 


The boy went into his room— 
looked up and saw Pansy. She 
dodged, but it was too late. He came 
toward her. 


“Get out of here, nigger.” Pansy 
winced. ... never before in all of her 
life had her boy called her that. She 
stood stonily and Rolfe changed. 
“Thought you were somebody 
else...” he laughed. “I’m sorry. 
You see I’m going on that trip 
south.... got money to take with 
me.... Run along now.” 


Pansy’s hands moved beneath the 
shaw] she had thrown hastily about 
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her big shoulders when she had got- 
ten out of bed. 

“You robbed de bank. Whut youh 
father say?” 

“I don’t care what he says.... 
He’s always calling me a crook... .” 
Backing against the wall. “You 
can’t report me. You promised 
mother. .. .” 

“Not when youh done somepun 
bad.” Pansy came closer, wheedled, 
“You wouldn’t take de money ole 
Pansy wuked so hard to git... .youh 
wouldn’ send dis ole woman to de 
pore house.” 

A quick move and Rolfe peered 
into the muzzles of the revolvers 
which would have snuffed out his 
life that rainy night but for her. 
Roife shivered. 

“For God’s sake, put those down, 
Pansy.” 

Pansy shifted them carelessly and 


carefully. “Not til I gits 
my money.” Rolfe stiff- 
ened his neck. Pansy 


aimed, warned. “Det wuks 
moighty easy.” 

Their eyes held, Rolfe’s 
wavered then he counted 
out her nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

Pansy ambled to the 
door, then paused. She 
had her life savings—her 
money—but Rolfe would 
be captured, disgraced— 
jailed. 

Silently she followed 
him from Pleasant Place and 
through Royal. Rolfe stopped for a 
moment. Pansy stuck her guns into 
his back. 

“Yell foh de night watchman! 
Tell him we has his money.” Rolfe 
was as if paralyzed. Pansy shouted 
herself. “Holp! Holp!” 

When the police arrived, Pansy 
held one gun and Rolfe, palefaced, 
the other and the black bag of 
money. 

“Me and Marse Rolfe got it,” 
Pansy panted. “Take it and lock it 
up. Dis pore chile mos’ dead wrest- 
lin’ wid de robbers.... Dey’s in de 
big woods awaitin’....” 

Pansy and Rolfe went home. In 
the big quiet house, Rolfe stood, 
tears streaming over his cheeks. 
“You blessed old white angels!” 

Pansy went smiling to bed. Young 
Marse had called her a white angel. 
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We Must 
KEEP OUR HEADS 


T IS the opinion of observers that 
I various kinds of propaganda are 

not only increasing, but will con- 
tinue to increase for the next sev- 
eral years. If this is the case, it 
would be wise for everyone to re- 
main on his guard and try to mini- 
mize the effects of such of it as is 
pernicious. 

Since propaganda is never labelled 
as such, and always attempts to hide 
its source, its beneficiaries, and its 
purposes, eternal vigilance becomes 
necessary if our people are to detect 
its presence. 


In the case of news items, it is of 
course impossible for the reader to 
know whether or not they are dis- 
torted in some places through over- 
emphasis, and through the suppres- 
sion of facts of importance, in other 
places. Plausibility, and the law of 
averages are the main things that 
the victim of propaganda can turn 
to in such cases. If the thing does 
not sound reasonable, then a little 
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wholesome skepticism should be 
brought into play. 

When the same argument appears 
again and again, and coming from 
apparently different sources, it is 
safe to conclude without any doubt 
that it is propaganda. Still, it can 
be honest propaganda, and intended 
for a good cause. There is nothing 
to condemn about that. The word 
itself has a very honorable history. 
But we are dealing here with the 
pernicious forms of this propaganda. 


One of the main things to be noted 
about propaganda is that it deliber- 
ately avoids any appeal to the in- 
tellect, but is directed instead, to the 
emotions, and aims to move whom- 
ever it can, to take the desired ac- 
tion before realizing the underlying 
purpose. People should ask them- 
selves before taking any action, or 
forming any conclusion, whether it 
is a decision of the heart or of the 
head. 


When the emotions are aimed at, 
invective is frequently used. Now 
this device is in itself perfectly 
legitimate, and sometimes necessary. 
Christ made a most effective use of 
it when He hurled such epithets as, 
vipers, whited sepulchres, and hypo- 
crites. Some of the most ardent cru- 
saders for social justice make use of 
it. In fact, its use may actually con- 
stitute a powerful demonstration of 
the sincerity of the person employ- 
ing it, for it must be remembered 
that there is such a thing as right- 
eous indignation. 


But the practice of simply calling 
names, and making a deliberate ef- 
fort merely to arouse the emotions, 
without at the same time providing 
any sound argument is naturally to 
be regarded with suspicion. It must 
be remembered that it is the goal of 
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the Communists to awaken class 
atred. 

A psychologist, discussing this 
name-calling technique, explains that 
humans are so constituted that if 
certain rather distinctive names are 
attached to someone or something 
that we naturally dislike, they can 
through the psychological law known 
as that of the association of ideas, 
thereafter be used at will to arouse 
antagonism against a person or 
thing by merely attaching these bad 
labels. When this is done, we should 
be on our guard, not because that is 
proof of Communistic propaganda, 
but because it is a method generally 
used by them. Fascism and Naziism 
are samples of today’s bad labels. 
But it should be noticed that the 
same persons and newspapers that 
have so much to say about these 
evils, are strangely silent about the 
still greater evils of Communism 
and atheism. 


After one has become accustomed 
to the detection of propaganda, he 
will be amazed at the amount of it 
that comes into his home through 
the radio and the newspaper, and he 
will notice its effect upon many of 
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the people that he comes into daily 
contact with. 


The faculty for distinguishing be- 
tween truth and falsehood is particu- 
larly valuable. It is one of the out- 
standing fruits of our Catholic 
system of education which aims rath- 
er to develop the mind than merely 
to stuff it with facts. It has a much 
higher purpose than the promotion 
of mere worldly success. 


An authority on the subject of 
propaganda in general notes that it 
makes “an enormous difference who 
gives us our information. If my fa- 
ther tells me something, that is one 
thing; if a total stranger tells me 
the same thing, that is something 
else; if a known enemy tells me the 
very same thing, that is something 
very different again. If a trusted 
and reputable physician assures me 
that a certain drug will help in a 
given situation, that is one thing; 
but if an enemy mentions the same 
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“God loved Andrew.” 
(Divine Office of Feast.) 
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drug, that is something different. 
We are continually faced with situa- 
tions where we need enlightenment, 
and we cannot credit the report ex- 
cept as we credit the reporter.” 


Of course, that which comes from 
across the Atlantic via short-wave 
broadcast in these days of troubled 
international relations, should natu- 
rally arouse our suspicions, and the 
fact that it does so arouse our sus- 
picions should constitute a_ safe- 
guard. 


But to return to the newspapers. 
When they went into mass-produc- 
tion and had to make themselves as 
pleasing as possible to everybody, 
they at the same time lost the power 
and influence that they formerly pos- 
sessed. As they increase in size and 
circulation, their influence decreases 
in inverse ratio. 

It would be absurd to expect 
newspapers that disfigure their 
pages with large illustrations of 
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bathing beauties, fan dancers, and 
other appeals to the morons, to be 
taken seriously by decent intelligent 
people. For even when their edito- 
rial sections are still conducted in a 
defensible manner, whatever good is 
to be found there is more than offset 
by the viciousness of the rest of the 
paper. In such cases, it has for- 
feited all right to be taken seriously. 
The editorial page is judged by the 
company it keeps. 


We cannot look for leadership and 
guidance from papers that have be- 
come so vulgar that they menace the 
very civilization that they hypo- 
critically pretend to uphold and ad- 
vance. They prate about democracy, 
but democracy itself cannot be safe- 
guarded by such a press. On the 
contrary, by lowering the morale of 
the people, it makes them a prey for 
every sinister special interest. 


And this is the best possible soil 
for a dictatorship. 
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crease our spiritual stature. By “acting” or living our faith we multiply the believers in Christ, 
spreading the faith among them like a running flame. 
himself), was equally quick at multiplication (to spread the faith among others). 
Apostle who “brings others to Jesus.” : ‘ 
spent a day with Him. He could not keep the news of his discovery to himself but quickly told 
Peter, his brother, the good news. When the thousands followed the Master into the waste places 
without food, and the other Apostles stood helplessly by wondering what could be done, Andrew 
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His love for them. Since “God loved Andrew” He let him die on a r 

cross that since then is called by his name—St. Andrew’s Cross. ” 

Again, the figure of the Cross of Christ and of the Cross of i. 

St. Andrew are the signs we use for addition and multiplication. “7 

Though unlike in shape, they produce the same result, for 3-3-4 ~ 

‘i The first sign represents a ‘ 

man standing erect and still, the second a man in motion. Both 2 
By “acts” of faith we add to our personal store and thereby in- 
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quickly sized up the situation and brought the boy with five loaves and a few fishes to Jesus. 
Again, when a group of Gentiles asked to see Jesus, Philip, whom they met first, referred the 
matter to Andrew, who took them at once to Christ. If your faith does not make converts there 
is something radically wrong with the positive side of your elementary mathematics. 
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Interior of Notre Dame Church, Chicago, during a Nocturnal Adoration 
Society meeting. The monstrance shown in the picture is over six feet 


in height. 


N AN examination of social up- 

heavals which have besmirched 

the pages of history, it is evident 
that revolution triumphed when the 
spiritual life of peoples and nations 
reached a desolately low ebb. In 
practically every instance the con- 
quest of evil influences has been 
short lived. The Providence of God, 
which in the old law raised up the 
Prophets to lead the chosen people, 
has also in the new law sent His 
anointed ones to lead men back to 
the fold of Christ. The situation re- 
sulted in a paradox that became 
truly unique, for the avenging spirit 
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The time shown on the clock 12:35 A.M. 


of the angry mob which toppled a 
monarch from his throne or wrested 
material treasures from the aristo- 
crat, was restored to the embrace of 
the Savior through the disarming in- 
fluence of a simple Saint of God. 
The spiritual counter-revolution of 
a Benedict, Dominic, Francis, Ig- 
natius and others are chapters in 
the affairs of men so nearly incom- 
prehensible as to seem almost fan- 
tastic. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that almost single-handed and 
without resorting to arms or vio- 
lence, these men have undone the 
damage that was accomplished by 
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the sheer force of cruel leaders and 
their thundering armies. What has 
happened before will happen again 
and will continue to happen until the 
end of time. Of this are we certain, 
God will not be mocked, for the 
Church Which He came to establish 
will continue until time is no more. 
He will raise up men in every age 
who will rally to the defense of His 
Kingdom on Earth. 


Political and social upheavals, the 
culmination of pent-up emotions bred 
of oppressive tyran:.and inhuman 
evaluation of the individual, have 
contributed some of the darkest pe- 
riods in the annals of world affairs. 
While a new generation may live to 
partake of the benefits of a new 
order founded on ruthlessness, the 
thrill of accomplishment and victory 
does not tend towards edifying con- 
versation. Whenever or wherever 
the Charity and Love of Jesus Christ 
has dwelt in the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, then peace and con- 
tentment have been the handmaids 
of national life. But too often the 
victory of the oppressed became as 
sordid as was the persecution by the 
oppressor because a satanic panacea 
of might and force was enthroned 
and deified instead of the principles 
and philosophies of Christ. 


Above the din of seething unrest 
God sent an humble, obscure priest 
in the person of Peter Julian Ey- 
mard to rebuild His battle-scarred 
Kingdom on Earth. Imbued from 
earliest years with a passionate de- 
votion to Christ in the Eucharist, 
Julian attained a degree of sanctity 
that earned for him a place of honor 
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among the Blessed. He was decided- 
ly unlike the devastating national 
setting into which he was born, 
which reeked with indifference to the 
things of Christ. It is small wonder, 
then, that we find him in company 
with a few faithful souls keeping the 
vigil of night-time adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament. “Jesus is 
there, hence everyone to Him” was 
his cry which ultimately supplanted 
the brutal roar of angry mobs. Kind- 
liness of spirit replaced the desire 
for cruel retribution of political ills. 
The building of a social order found- 
ed on spiritual indifference sought 
inspiration in a new appraisal of the 
age-old Christian principles once 
taught from a boat on Genesareth. 


S A MEMBER of the Oblates of 

Mary, Peter Julian nurtured his 
tremendous desire to glorify the 
Most Holy Sacrament by making It 
known, loved and served. His duties 
as a member of the Marist com- 
munity did not provide adequate 
time to develop a plan for Eucha- 
ristic devotion. After several years 
of thorough reflection and further 
encouragement by Pope Pius IX, he 
founded the Congregation of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament at Paris in 
1856. Houses of the congregation 
were established in every country of 
Europe and in every place the Fa- 
thers attracted great numbers of the 
faithful to a renewed spiritual life 
through intimate contact with the 
Eucharistic Christ. A number of 
spiritual organizations for the laity 
attained maturity under the leader- 
ship of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament, although the Nocturnal 
Adoration Society, exclusively for 
men, stands out as unique. 


As houses of the Fathers were 
opened in America, so too, Eucha- 
ristic organizations were fostered at 
the scene of these new foundations. 
Thus it was that shortly after the 
establishment of a house at Notre 
Dame Church in Chicago, a local 
chapter of the Nocturnal Adoration 
Society was organized, the fifteenth 
anniversary of which is being com- 
memorated in September of this 


A view of the Members of the Noc- 

turnal Adoration Society during one 

of the monthly midnight Holy Hours, 
Notre Dame Church, Chicago. 
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year. From a very modest begin- 
ning in the Fall of 1924, the Society 
has grown to proportions that at 
times tax the capacity of the Church. 
The last Saturday night of each 
month has been designated as the 
time of the Adoration service. These 
sessions take up with the Holy Hour 
which starts at 11:15 P.m. and con- 
sist of the public recitation of the 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament, 
hymns, a sermon and the enrollment 
of new members. A midnight Mass 
which follows the Holy Hour is a 
Community Mass during which the 
Mass Prayers are recited aloud by 
the entire assemblage. Since mem- 
bers are encouraged to receive Holy 
Communion frequently, it is only 
fitting that the entire body of men 
approach the Sacred Banquet during 
the Midnight Mass. The entire ser- 
vice, which consumes better than a 
two-hour period, concludes with 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 


The Nocturnal Adoration Society 
boasts of a membership recruited 
from praé¢tically every one of the 
more than two hundred parishes in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. The 
city and suburbs have been divided 
into thirteen geographical sections, 
each one under the direction of a 
captain and several assisting officers. 





Members are assigned to a group in 
proportion to the section of the city 
in which they reside. 


SIDE from attendance at the 

Holy Hour it is the duty of each 
group, once a year, to provide 
adorers for several extra hours of 
adoration immediately preceding the 
monthly Adoration service. The 
Society also sponsors special hours 
on Holy Thursday and Corpus 
Christi as well as a three day re- 
treat in preparation for the Feast of 
Christ the King. In commemoration 
of the fifteenth anniversary, the 
members have pledged a minimum of 
fifteen thousand hours of adoration 
for this year. 

In the words of the numerous 
priests who have been guest speakers 
at the Nocturnal services, the im- 
pressive sight of a Church crowded 
with men doing honor to the Euchar- 
istic Christ at a late night hour, 
preaches a sermon beyond the scope 
of verbal expression. The Nocturnal 
Adoration Society is an answer to 
the challenge hurled against the 
Kingdom of Christ by the godless 
movements so rampant in all parts 
of the world. It can truly be termed 
an army of storm-troopers of Christ 
whose voluntary devotion to a gentle 
Leader has brought them together in 
defense of this Kingdom. 
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HE WHOLE idea of the Free Food Cafeteria 

started during the worst of the depression 

with one of the curates at the Cathedral of 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Many of the school children 
were undernourished; many families had become 
actually poor; so getting the interest of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, Father Charles Buddy, 
the young curate, started 
the children’s cafeteria, 
providing low-cost hot 
meals, plenty of milk to 
drink and—in cases 
where children could not 
pay the ten cents charged, 
the St. Vincent de Paul 
committee arranged for 
free meals. 


The experiment was so 
successful from every 
point of view that the 
young priest decided to go 
into the restaurant busi- 
ness on a larger scale. 
Yet it. was not an actual 
business, for his whole 
idea was  welfare—not 
profit. 

To make the daily reception of Holy Communion 
possible for many he started a cafeteria which 
served breakfast after daily Mass. “There were so 
many who lived a long way from the church,” he 
explained. “They had to travel a great distance; 
so for these we served a wholesome, simple break- 
fast for ten cents, complete.” 

Next, and the most dramatic part of the whole 
venture, was what Father Buddy called “The De- 
pression Cafteria.” A committee of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society was again called upon to help form 
a general plan for a cafeteria in the heart of the 
town to take care of the hungry. 

The Bishop gave his permission and Father Bud- 
dy secured rent-free a large unoccupied building, a 
former wholesale drug warehouse which had “gone 
under” during the depression, while the Women’s 
Society of St. Elizabeth, a parish organization, lent 
a necessary hand. 

The newspapers of the town ran stories to the 
effect that no one need go hungry after the St. Vin- 
cent Cafeteria got into motion. All that was neces- 
sary was to apply to certain merchants (and the 
names were given) where free tickets would be 
given to all applicants. Early Monday. morning 
things began to happen. Voluntary aid of every 
description came pouring in. 

Carpenters came, offering to install counters and 
to make tables and benches; plumbers worked all 
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night to set in pipes and drains. The Gas Com- 
pany donated all gas for the stoves and illumina- 
tion, and all cook stoves and gas ranges for the 
kitchen as well as the hot water heaters. The 
Street-car Company, which supplies other light and 
heat for that section, shared the responsibility for 
the lighting and heating. Steam-fitters arrived on 
the scene announcing that 
they had come to put in 
an entire new heating 
plant and promptly set to 
work installing new steam 
pipes in the building. At 
the same time a repre- 
sentative from the St. 
Louis Water Company as- 
sumed the responsibility 
for the water bills. 


The cooperation was 
city-wide. Creamery com- 
‘panies sent large dona- 
tions; fruit and baking 
companies sent hogsheads 
and bushels and boxes of 
supplies; groceries were 
sent by private indivi- 
duals and by _ grocery 
wholesale and retail merchants vied 


companies ; 
with one another in generosity. And all sent the 


best of what they had; not the too frequent 
“charity” donation of cheap and inferior goods. 
The coffee merchants of the town sent from their 
bins of their finest blended stock. 

And all of this was accomplished within a few 
hours after the first newspaper announcement. 
There was not a machine, not a glass counter, not 
an awning, not a morsel of food which had not 
been sent as a gift and set in place by Tuesday 
morning. People of all denominations joined in 
helping with an enthusiasm which has never been 
surpassed in the town. 

A well-known business man of the town, Mr. W. 
X. Donovan, who had served overseas as a Knight 
of Columbus secretary, volunteered his services to 
manage and direct the work, without any compen- 
sation. The only salaries were given to two expert 
chefs. 

At three o’clock the doors of the Free Cafeteria 
were thrown open. What a scene! Standing in 
orderly line, two by two, in a queue that reached 
far down the street were gaunt, thin-faced, eager, 
pitiful men, women, and children.... hundreds of 
men, fewer children, and the women shyly hanging 
back in the rear ranks. The Bishop, the Most 
Reverend Francis Gilfillen, had come to bless the 
new work with appropriate rite. As the doors were 
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thrown open he paused on the threshold. Men whom 
he recognized as men he had formerly seen about 
the town, well-dressed, masters of good positions, 
stood before him cheek by jowl with the typical 
tramp. If he had intended an eloquent speech for 
this formal opening of the Cafeteria doors, he could 
not speak it. His eyes were full of tears as he 
looked into the sea of hungry men’s eyes; he made 
a gesture towards the open doors and said with 
breaking voice: “Men, you are welcome. As long 
as we have it, you have it.” 

There were eight hundred and forty fed at that 
first dinner... nearly all were hungry men. The 
few women present and few children were not 
allowed to stand in line, but were called in ahead 
of the others and served first. And that rule was 


henceforth observed. 
* ” * * * 


SYSTEM of tickets was evolved. Forty thou- 
sand were prepared for distribution. Business 
men bought up the first lot and these were given 
out gratis, of course, to those who applied. The 
“blue ticket” was then handed in at the cafeteria 
and entitled the holder to a free meal “with 
all the fixings.” 

Housewives bought blocks of tickets 
to have on hand when someone 
came asking for food; hospi- 
tals, convents, the Chris- 
tian Brothers High 
School, and 
rectories, 
where some 
three hundred 
had been in the 
habit of receiving 
food every day, 
bought up “blue tick- 
ets” and passed them 
in lieu of “handouts.” 
Thus the charitable work 
city was co-ordinated, systematized 
in such a way that plenty of food was sup- 
plied for everyone. There was no duplication of 
bounty; the ticket system took care of that. 





For the extreme poor and for the sick, for all 
those not able to come to the cafeteria, there was a 
bread and milk dispensary; food to be taken home 
for small infants and children and aged. Hundreds 
of loaves of bread and gallons of milk were given 
out daily to be taken home. 

Then a medical bureau and dispensary came to 
be established at the cafeteria headquarters where 
three well-known physicians of the town gave volun- 
teer service, together with some of the nurses from 
the Catholic hospital. During that season over a 
thousand persons received medical attention here. 

Soon there was a Clothing bureau in connection 
with the St. Vincent’s Cafteria and from this 
bureau twenty-seven thousand articles of clothing 
were distributed in a single season. The ladies of 
the St. Elizabeth’s Society aided materially in this 


bureau, installed on the second floor of the 
cafeteria building. 
It was thought that the free 

























meals would bring un- 
desirables to the town, 
but on the contrary, 
the police magis- 
trates asserted : 
“The ticket sys- 
tem has in reali- 
ty turned the 
undesirable 
out of town, be- 
cause those who are 
looking for money with 
which to purchase ‘canned 
heat’ are handed a ticket instead 
of money.” 
The founder of this cafeteria, who like 
his Master fed the multitudes, is now Bishop 
Buddy of the recently created episcopa! see of San 
Diego, California, embracing the large diocese of 
Lower California, called from an obscure town in 
the Middle West to one of the most important dio- 
ceses in the United States. 
The depression in St. Joseph never will come 
again while it cherishes Bishop Buddy’s memory 
and while its Catholic charity functions. 


The Medal of St. Benedict 


Dear Fathers: 


Chapelton, Jamaica 
May 1, 1939 


Today I’m sending you by mail a small donation to be used in honor of St. Benedict, who 
has done a wonderful thing for me. I’ve suffered greatly with a pain in my back and hip 


for nearly two years. 


I joined the Knights of the Grail last year and I saw in the April number of the maga- 
zine the wonderful cure a lady got by wearing the medal. So I, too, tried it and in about 
two weeks the pain disappeared, for which I can’t be grateful enough to St. Benedict and 


would like it published in the next GRAIL. 


THE GRAIL 


Yours sincerely 
A. M. M. 


A MINOR INCIDENT 


Marieli G. Benziger 


URING the months of December and January 

the Bishops of Switzerland requested that the 
children of this little republic pray daily for peace 
and security to Blessed Nicholas of Flue. The 
prayer was one of humble petition, and coming as 
it did from the mouths of children it had a very 
particular significance. It was Nicholas who used 
his conciliatory influence to bring about the Stanser 
Verkommnis (Agreement), and peace settled over 
the Swiss confederation because of his able inter- 
vention. He was the father of a large family, and 
realizing that war and bloodshed would bring ruina- 
tion and damna- 
tion he devoted 
the rest of his 
life to prayer. 
With war clouds 
lowering over 
Europe, the un- 
certainty of 
where the next 
blow would be, 
this prayer had a 
singular meaning. 
Besides those of 
us who had 
crossed into the 
Austrian country- 
side and seen the 
devastation of the 
Church knew that 
once the blow fell 
over Switzerland 
her fate would be 
the same. 

Oh yes, exteriorly there is no difference, the 
churches are more or less empty. Those who kneel 
imploring God’s grace are the very old; the rest 
dare not approach the silent Sentinel. The custom- 
ary Catholic greetings are forbidden under pain of 
prison. “God greet you,” and “God thank you” 
are words no longer heard. 

Not ten miles away from the frontier of Catholic 
Liechtenstein and Switzerland convents have been 
taken over by the Brown-shirts. 

Beginning with the children of the kindergarten 
youth is weaned away from God. We have seen 
them fold their hands in.customary prayer, but 
they no longer addressed the God of Love, they 
prayed to mother earth, to the sun and to the moon, 
and before meals they pray to der Fiihrer, thank- 
ing him for what he has given them and what he 
has done for the Vaterland. Everywhere there 
is sorrow; only renegades and apostate Catholics 
thrive under the new godless regime. Things are 
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Hauling cannons across the mountains just in case they are needed to 
defend Swiss liberty 


far worse than they seem, and were they ret so 
crucial our late Holy Father Pope Pius XI would 
not have called in season and out of season the. 
attention of the universal Church to the appalling 
persecution, the worst so he said, since the times 
of Julian the Apostate. 

Strange things have been happening of late, but 
the world knows only what the dictators choose to 
have the world know; the rest is concealed in 
silence. The machiavelian propensity of der Fiih- 
rer for secret conferences with heads of nations 
is almost ludicrous, were it not so tragic. We all 
remember what 
happened to 
Schuschnigg for 
refusing to sell 
Austria’s _free- 
dom, then the ap- 
palling storm and 
there was “An- 
schluss.” Benes 
had his parley 
and lost Sudeten- 
land, and _ then 

Czechoslovakia. 
Béla Imrédy, the 
Catholic Premier, 
made his pilgrim- 
age to Berchtes- 
garden, and his 
dogged resistance 
delayed the day 
of reckoning. 
Though Nazi agi- 
tators forced him 
to resign, he at least saved Hungary from the 
chains of slavery. 

In March of this year the Prince of Liechtenstein 
was led to the Third Reich’s altar, and there was 
requested to sacrifice the liberty of his principality. 
This little sovereign state was founded in 1719 and 
covers an area of 61 square miles. Its 11,500 in- 
habitants are excellent Catholics. 

What really happened when the Fiirst of Liech- 
tenstein faced Herr Hitler no one knows. Fearing 
foul play he requested that since he was summoned 
to see der Fiihrer that Switzerland send someone 
to accompany him. Once inside the holy of holies 
the Swiss minister was not permitted to approach 
Germany’s demigod, and Liechtenstein’s prince was 
closeted in secret conference with Hitler, who let it 
be known that only one alternative wouid be pleas- 
ing to the Nazis, and that was Anschluss. Though 
the ruler of that tiny country refused to yield, what 
chance of resistance had so small a land against 
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such herculean power? None whatsoever! The 
courage of the Prince of Liechtenstein reflected the 
courage of his people. Ominous silence shrouded 
this episode, and no reference whatsoever was made 
concerning this visit. Silence, a ghastly, a dreaded, 
an appalling silence. 

Prayer was all that was left. And to prayer the 
people turned. A year ago their friends and neigh- 
bors, the Austrians, had succumbed and Anschluss 
had been the result. But since the aftermath of 
the World War Catholicism had been on the wane, 
and many Austrians who might be Catholic in 
name, at heart had deserted the Church in search 
for earthly things. The people of Liechtenstein 
turned to prayer as the sole medium of salvation. 
In God they placed their trust, though on every 
side Nazi propaganda was rife, determined to bring 
about Anschluss and exterminate the Catholic 
Church. 

Almost overnight there was Unruhe in Liechten- 
stein. The same symptoms noticeable before the 
fall of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Albania now 
became evident. The Nazi press spoke of Unruhe 
in glaring headlines. Unruhe in Liechtenstein 
meant trouble, and trouble means Nazi interference, 
for after all the Utopian Third Reich, where there 
is but prosperity, peace, and order, cannot afford 
to permit unrest anywhere in Europe. 

“Unruhe?” What sardonic power could have con- 
cocted such a lie? Yet the Nazi powers find if pays 
to lie. Those of us who know Liechtenstein and 
have loved it for its Catholic spirit, for its content- 
ed and peace-loving citizens, we know better than 
to believe that there was any disturbance caused 
by the inhabitants themselves. Whatever dis- 
turbance there was came from Nazi hirelings, Nazi 
agitators sent over to undermine the country, just 
as they are now undermining Switzerland, Holland, 
Poland, Roumania. 

There never has been a real line of demarcation 
between Switzerland and Liechtenstein. The moun- 
tains roll on from the Swiss Alps and blend with 
the valleys of Liechtenstein, her customs officials 
interfere with no man’s rights. Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein and what was once Austrian Vorarlberg, 
but now has been called “Ostmark” by the Third 
Reich merged into one landscape. The castles of 
Liechtenstein poke their proud turrets from in- 


accessible promontories; deer and chamois gambol © 


as if in a national park, for in reality all of this 
tiny principality is but a miniature garden of love- 
liness, hemmed in by snow clad peaks. And why 
should there be unrest, rebellion in Liechtenstein? 
There never can be any unless foreign influence 
plants it there to serve its own Nazi purpose. 

The sequel to the Ruler of Liechtenstein’s visit 
to Herr Hitler took place at midnight on Saturday 
the 25th of March. Throughout the principality on 


Called to the colors. Swiss troops after an all day 
march 
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Saturday the 25th there had been street brawls 
started by Nazi agitators. But the natives had 
quickly quelled the disturbance. Peace had been 
restored, and a great silence settled over the coun- 
try. A few who knew what would happen waited 
with breathless anxiety. The ticking of the church 
clock ticked off years, not hours. 

By midnight there was heard the rumble of many 
lorries and high powered cars. These came to a 
stop at the Liechtenstein frontier. The usual cus- 
tom officials waited. In reality they were grim 
sentinels, steeled for the worst. Their liberty, their 
homes, their country were at stake. With the cour- 
tesy for which they are renowned they asked for 
customary passports to be shown, but were rudely 
brushed aside by Nazi officials. The lorries carried 
Nazi troops that had come from Feldkirch; the 
high powered cars were armored tanks of the Ger- 
man army. 

The Biirgermeister of Vaduz a little town of 
1,400 inhabitants, stepped to the front. Quickly, 
bluntly and forcefully he was informed that the 
Third Reich had been notified that on that day 
there had been “Unruhe”’ in Liechtenstein, that the 
burghers of Vaduz wanted “Anschluss” with Ger- 
many. The Biirgermeister of Vaduz replied that 
there was no disturbance in the town, and that 
neither his people nor the inhabitants of Liechten- 
stein wished Anschluss. The Biirgermeister was 
firm, the Nazi officials insistent. But he could not 
be intimidated. He and his people were ready to 
fight, fight for the freedom of Liechtenstein. 

As he talked the Nazi officials noticed strange 
shapes moving in the dark. Against the outline of 
gigantic mountains they discerned grim shapes 
which foretold preparedness. Unable to gauge the 
strength of these defenders, these very men who 
had bullied other nations into subjection suddenly 
made a hasty retreat. Without firing a shot they 
turned around and went back to Feldkirch, mutter- 
ing and mumbling that they would be back in the 
morning. 

Liechtenstein has no army. So who were these 
men massed there under the cover of the night? 
On Friday, March 24th, and all during the day and 
night of the 25th secret orders were sent that set 
the Swiss army into action. This time the tocsin 
was not sounded from village to village. In secrecy 
lay strength. But in the most distant mountain 
hamlet, and the largest town telephones and tele- 
grams were being used to mobilize. The usual nine- 





Bolshevists did not return as they had promised 


No one knows what the future holds in store. At 
all events the courageous attitude of a singlehanded 
biirgermeister prevented disaster. The money that 
had been in the banks of Liechtenstein was quickly 
shipped to safer quarters; and grimly, determined, 
and courageously the inhabitants of the little prin- 
cipality of one of the smallest European countries 
wait, giving an unprecedented example of faith and 
courage to a terrorized Europe. But strangest of 

jall is the fact that with all of this happening, 


with the freedom of Switzerland at stake the Swiss 


The peasants assemble their horses and march to the ‘- 


Grenze 


hour time limit was not given. Instead were the 
words: “Report immediately at Liechtenstein 
Grenze.” 
tumbled into their miiltary uniforms, seized gun 
and Rucksack and rushed to join the troops. 
Armed to the teeth on that Saturday night they 
stood grim, silent, waiting, not knowing if after 
Liechtenstein, Switzerland would be next, for the 
fate that sealed the doom of one free country, would 
probably seal theirs. All during the next few days 
the Swiss army was reinforced with the attroupe- 
ment of men from every canton. The Swiss govern- 
ment at Berne had heard that Germany intended 
by a singular coup d’etat to bring about the An- 


schluss of Liechtenstein. No European power could |; 
possibly object to a handful of men restoring order 
and peace, especially if they had been sent for. 


Everyone knew how powerless and helpless the 
small principality was. Three hundred soldiers 
would startle no one. So in the dead of night on 
the 25th of March, three hundred Nazi soldiers 
armed to the teeth and coming from Feldkirch 
marched on to Vaduz. The natives could be inti- 
midated, the troops would march into the city un- 
der the cover of night, take it over, and within a 
few days a plebiscite, as in Austria, would prove 
that Liechtenstein wanted Anschluss. 
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papers did not mention this trifling incident. 
We who have been watching Nazi tactics in 


a4 Switzerland know that everything has been done 


and is being done to undermine the liberty-loving 
Swiss. The same Nazi agitators that worked with 


The manhood of Switzerland merely ;:such success in Austria and elsewhere are success- 


«ful to a certain extent in Switzerland. The Bund 
«(Swiss Government) at Bern has long been intimi- 


igdated. There is no freedom of the press in Switzer- 
*}land. The Swiss press hardly mentioned the storm- 


iing of the palace of Cardinal Innitzer in Vienna. 
* In November when one out of every five Jews was 
* massacred or thrown into a concentration camp, the 


.¢ Swiss press gave scant notice to so major an event, 


and now with a free country having its liberty 
menaced, with the enemy at its very gates what 
» accounts for the silence in the Swiss papers? 


For over two years all mail coming to 
‘ Switzerland and going from Switzerland to 
America that passes via Germany has been 
tampered with and censored. But Switzerland 
‘has not protested. Her citizens have tried to 
defend themselves by addressing all mail via 
- France, where it is safe, and shipping it across the 
.. Atlantic via French or English liners. The Swiss 
‘press is censored by the Bund in Bern, the radio is 
-censored, nothing derogatory to Germany may ap- 
*pear in print. Switzerland is supposedly neutral, 
-but she is paying the penalty of this neutrality be- 
“cause Germany forbids in Switzerland as elsewhere 


For 24 hours there was panic in all of Liechten- } in Europe the mentioning of anything that is un- 


stein. Hotels were emptied in a few hours. Villas < favorable to the Nazi cause. Has the Swiss govern- 
and castles were barred and deserted. Women and ¥jment been cowed into a position of subservient 
children and old folks fled into Switzerland. But | slavery as is the case of Hungary, or does she find 
the exodus of voluntary refugees fleeing into 4 it more expedient to permit the Nazi agitators to 
Switzerland was a long procedure. Switzerland Athink that they have had their way, and is she pre- 
had automatically shut down all means of entrance O'pared to fight them off from within as well as with- 
outside of the Rhine Briicke Road. Every road had * out when the moment for striking comes? At all 
tangled barbed wire, soldiers waiting with dyna- “events the mobilizing of the Swiss army, the closing 
mite, every bridge and railroad tunnel was guarded, ‘down of all avenues of outside approach to aid a 
and most of them discontinued temporarily. ' *'brother in distress was a noble gesture on the part 
In Switzerland throughout the Engadin and of Switzerland, a gesture which for the time being 
Grabunden no one slept. A fearful restlessness’*“has driven off the enemy of liberty, and will 
waited, waited for the promised bombs. Bombs , ‘probably cement more firmly than ever before the 
would be the warning that the war was on. If the friendship of two fiercely independent peoples. If 
citizens of Zurich, and Basel and St. Gallen had been the little Swiss Republic can muster its troops to 
sold by Nazi propaganda, the stout peasants of the ayistand in readiness to aid its tiny neighbor, then 
Engadin and Grabunden would fight, fight for free- {perhaps the great powers of Europe may decide 
dom. But nothing happened. The Brown-shirt Mthey too may call the Nazi bluff. 
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EUGENE SPIESS, 


HERE is extant in every large American 
library an English translation of Josephus 
Flavius, a Roman citizen, but a Jew by race 
and birth. He had accompanied Vespasian and 
Titus to the siege of Jerusalem. If you, kind 


reader, will lay your Bible alongside the writings 
of Josephus Flavius and read the Acts of the 
Apostles by St. Luke, you will become intensely 
interested in the Holy Scriptures as well as in the 


history of Josephus Flavius, for you will see how 
the one supplements the other, and each serves 
to verify what the other relates. 

To make your collection of Greek-Roman his- 
torical books complete, add to the two historical 
works just mentioned the “Annals of Tacitus” and 


the writings of Suetonius, both GentilesRomans’ 


and pagans, who resided in Rome in the days when 
the Apostles were there. Add also the writings of 
Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, the writings of 
Irenaeus, a disciple of Polycarp, and the writings 
of Clement, a disciple of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
you will be amazed at the ignorance of modern 
atheists, who have no knowledge of these writings, 
much less of the evidences that are engraved upon 
stones in and about the Eternal City. 

To verify the foregoing statement, let us take 
an example from the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, where we read: “And 
there were present, at that very time, some that 
told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices. And he (Christ) 
answering said to them: Think you that these 
Galileans were sinners above the men of Galilee, 
because they suffered such things? No, I say to 
you: but unless you shall do penance you shall 
all likewise perish.” 

Here are two texts that need elucidation and we 
find it in the profane writers. First, what hap- 
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pened to these Galileans whose blood Pilate shed? 
Secondly, whom did our Lord mean in His com- 
parison ? 

Josephus Flavius tells us what happened. The 
highways of Galilee where the Romans permitted 
Herod to be a sort of figure-head king, were over- 
run by brigands. These highways were of the ut- 
most importance to the Romans because of Roman 
trade with Persia and other eastern countries. The 
prophet Isaias mentions the chief highway as run- 
ing through Zabulon and the land of Nephthali. 
The prophet says: “The way of the sea beyond 
the Jordan, of the Galilee of the Gentiles, was 
heavily loaded.” Referring to the coming of Christ, 
who often walked in this region of Galilee, the 
prophet says: “To them that dwelt in the region 
of the shadow of death light is risen.” The region 
of which there is here question had a bad reputa- 
tion because of the ever-present Galilean bandits 
on this highway. 

According to Josephus Flavius, Pilate grew tired 
of the doings of these Galileans, and the impotence 
of Herod to deal with them. Judea had no king, 
and Pilate cared very little for the authority of 
Herod in Galilee. He therefore dispatched an 
Italian cohort from Caesarea to capture the ban- 
dits. Josephus Flavius says they slew about seven- 
ty of these Galileans. 

This, according to Josephus, caused Herod to be 
angry at Pilate. They were reconciled, however, 
at the time of the crucifixion, for Christ was sent 
by Pilate to Herod, who happened to be in Jerusa- 
lem for the Jewish Paschal feast. The gospels say 
our Lord did not even give a reply, not one, to the 
idiot and libertine Herod. And here we have 
the clue as to whom our Lord meant when He said: 
“Think you that these Galileans (the bandits) were 
sinners above all the men of Galilee?” 
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In recent years there has been organized an associa- 
tion known as the National Laywomen’s Retreat Move- 
ment. It was started by a group of Catholic women who 
had acquired the habit of an annual week-end spent with 
Christ. The first Congress of the Movement was held 
in Chicago, sponsored by the Cenacle of that city. In 
1937 the Cenacle of Boston was host to over 800 delegates 
coming from all over the United States and from 
Canada. This year the third Congress of the Movement 
will be held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
from July Ist to 3rd, as guests of the New York 
Cenacle. Some 2000 delegates are expected to attend 
coming from the United States, Canada, and South 
America, thus making it an All-American Congress that 
will be an inspiration to women everywhere. There will 
be informal conferences and open discussions at which 
vistors will be welcomed. The formal opening will be at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


HE QUEST of the Grail in the modern world 
is the quest for peace. In the papers, over 
the radio, at the movies we are confronted 
with this burning question of vital interest to each 
and every one of us. It is one of the fundamental 
cravings of the human heart. “Peace, peace... and 
there is no peace.” What can we women do about 
it? How can we, in the privacy of our homes, in our 
business offices, in our social contacts, help towards 
the attai. ment of this much-desired peace? 
It is superfluous to mention the depth and the 
ever-widening circle of woman’s influence in the 
modern world. It is well known. This influence 
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may be a leaven of peace in our troubled times. If 
we possess an abundant supply of God’s peace, the 
only real peace this world can ever know, in our 
own hearts it will permeate our surrounding at- 
mosphere as an exquisite perfume. Among the 


parables symbolizing the Kingdom of Heaven, if 


you remember, Christ told one about a woman hid- 
ing the leaven in three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened. So He has graciously given to 
women the task of leavening the meal of human life 
with all that is good and noble. But we cannot 
give what we do not possess and can only give in 
proportion to our possessions. To radiate the peace 
of Christ we must possess it in overflowing abun- 
dance. We must have enough for ourselves and a 
large surplus to pass on to those around us. What 
is peace? According to one definition it is “the 
tranquillity of order”; order in our relations with 
God, our neighbor, and ourselves. It is the “Paz 
vobis” of the first Easter day purchased by the 
Blood of Christ. It can be obtained only at its 
source, the Heart of the “Prince of Peace.” The 
Personality of Christ is a radiating personality 
and time spent in close contact with Him will en- 
rich-us with the treasures of His Heart. The 
longer the time, the closer the contact and conse- 
quently the greater the abundance of gifts. This is 
the purpose of a retreat. 

Most of us know what a retreat is, either from 
our own blessed experience or that of one of our 
friends. We cherish happy memories of those two 
or three days at a time spent in some convent, far 
away from the noise and trouble and distraction of 
the world, learning better to know and love and 
serve the Master. It is in the sweet intimacy of a 
few days spent near Him that the peace of Christ 
fills our souls to overflowing and we may store up a 
provision of it to pass on to those with whom we 
come in contact. Have you ever met a person who 
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radiates a calm and tranquillity that you cannot 
help being influenced by? Such a character may 
leaven a whole community with the peace of justice 
and charity. Society is made up of individuals and 
it is by individuals working for its welfare that it 
will be saved. Therefore each individual is quite 
important in his or her relation to the whole. Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has taken as his motto 
“Opus Justitiae Pax’’—Justice makes peace. In his 
broadcast, immediately after his election, he ex- 
pressed his wish for the world, “peace in the friend- 
ship of God... which is the fruit of charity and 
justice.” This means having our relations with 
God in order. 





It is in the seclusion of a retreat that we may lay 
the foundations of our cooperation in bringing to 
fruition the desire of our Holy Father for mankind. 
Our own hearts being fountains of peace fed by 
the Eternal Spring, women of every nation can help 
mightily towards the pacification of the world. 

Retreats for laywomen are not new. Those based 
on the Spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius began 
even in his time. They have continued down the 
years until they have become, in our own day, a 
world-wide institution drawing ever more and more 
enthusiasts among women in all walks of life. 
There are retreats for all, married and single, busi- 
ness and professional women, domestics and factory 
workers. Each one may avail herself of the 
spiritual riches offered by Christ in a few days 
spent with Him. There are many Religious Orders 
who have opened their houses to retreats for women 
but perhaps one of the best known is that of Our 
Lady of the Cenacle which was founded with the 
giving of retreats for laywomen as the object of its 
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existence. Established in France in 1826, this So- 
ciety has spread throughout the Central and 
Eastern part of the United States with houses in 
New York City, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., Newport, 
R. I., Boston, Chicago, Warrenville, Ill., and St. 
Louis. Retreats at the Cenacle are general, to which 
all and sundry are invited, or classified according 
to groups such as secretaries, nurses, married 
women, college students, or language groups. 

For those who have never made a retreat, a few 
words on the regulation of time during such days 
may be helpful. This, of course, varies a little 
according to the retreat house and particular group. 
Holy Mass begins the day. Several conferences are 
given by the Retreat Master, usually a priest of 
some Religious Order who specializes in the work. 
Then there is time to meditate, pray, or read ac- 
cording to one’s devotion; time to take notes; 
time to talk to the Sister in charge if one desires 
to do so;_ time for a little singing and time to just 
relax and rest in a lovely garden. Our Lord’s 
blessing and night prayers in common terminate 
each day spent with Him. 

Perhaps those who know what a soul-satisfying 
experience a retreat is would be interested in be- 
coming apostles among their friends. Retreat 
Leagues, associated with particular houses, are 
formed with memberships anywhere from 25 to 
100. The subject of the members of these Leagues 
is to induce others to make retreats. It has been 
proved that where the recruiting has been confided 
to laywomen the number of retreatants has rapidly 
increased. This is in accordance with our late Holy 
Father’s idea of Catholic Action—the apostolate of 
the laity by the laity. It is also an effective way of 
extending our influence for the peace of Christ in 
the reign of Christ beyond all calculation. 

































Open Forum 


This Month 
L. E. Eubanks 


Anonymous 


SAFEGUARD FOR BOYS 


F WE divide the course of aie ; 


man’s life into intervals, desig- -“% 


nating each by some paramount 
interest that exists during those 
years, we find that the time between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen 
might well be called the “aspiration 
to manliness period.” 

Many years ago, even before the 
trends of present-day education had 
accentuated the inherent tendency, I 
found it extremely easy to interest 
the average boy in his early teens in 
everything that conduces to health, 
strength and physical prowess. I 
was teaching physical culture, and it 
was both pleasurable and profitable 
to specialize on pupils of that age. 

As a rule, all I had to do was in- 
terview the parents, get their per- 
mission to approach their son, and 
arrange the monetary terms; then 
talk to the boy. It was rare indeed 
to find one who didn’t immediately 
wax enthusiastic over my promise to 
make him a manly chap—healthy, 
muscular, calm-nerved, self-reliant, 
and able always to take care of him- 
self in an emergency. 

I have often wished that all par- 
ents could appreciate the great im- 
portance of introducing physical cul- 
ture to their children at about the 
time puberty arrives. The boy’s 
boundless admiration of prominent 
athletes, and his desire to be strong 
and finely proportioned, are at their 
very greatest just when he most 
needs some such clean, constructive 
influence. Surely, to get your son 
of, say, fourteen interested thus 
wholesomely in his body is to erect 
one of the most reliable safeguards 
for his health, character and future 
welfare. 

I’m speaking from thorough expe- 
rience. I began physical culture at 
the age of sixteen, and I have reason 
to know that nothing else could have 
done so much to keep me clean and 
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strong. As a teacher, I have been 
thanked by dozens of fathers for get- 
ting their sons interested in exercise 
and sports. 

Through several magazines I an- 
swer questions on health and physic- 
al development, and I have been 
deeply impressed by the many sin- 
cere and intelligent letters from teen- 
age youths. They tell me most in- 
teresting things, and I am so proud 
of them—lads who want to go 
straight and clean, and are willing 
to pay the price, in work and self- 
discipline. 

I was particularly touched by one 
of the letters. The boy is fifteen, and 
says that, though his father is a 
former athlete, he (the boy) is not 
strong. But he wants to be; and his 
father told him to write for some 
exercises that they could do together. 

You can see a wise dad behind 
that communication. He figures that 
the correspondence will augment the 
boy’s interest, give the whole thing 
more importance, and that with that 
foundation they can work together— 
with immeasurable benefit to the lad. 

It is fundamentally important to 
remember that, normally, the grow- 
ing boy’s interests are physical, 
rather than intellectual or moral. I 
suspect that many young fellows, to 
whom physical culture interest would 
have been a quite reliable safeguard 
against destructive habits, have been 
bored and disgusted by teachings for 
which they were not yet ready. 

The better educated parents are 
particularly liable to make that mis- 
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take. Ambitious for their child, 
their inclination is to “skip” some of 
the parts of his development—parts 
that Nature still insists are impor- 
tant to aristocrat and plebeian alike. 

Mothers of the old school depended 
on moral restraint at the age when 
restraint of any kind is hard for the 
boy to understand. He wants to do- 
something, not be told of the things 
he must not do. The positive course 
is immeasurably better than the 
negative. Certainly, ethical teaching 
is indispensable to proper training 
of our young people, but since it in- 
cludes so many “dont’s,” a normal, 
vigorous boy in his middle teens sees 
in it no applicability to life. The 
same person when older may be even 
exceptionally amenable to moral sua- 
sion; but at fifteen or sixteen he is 
first of all an energetic young animal 
—with no time for theory, and a 
high respect for the practical and 
tangible. 

A few years after I finished high 
school I opened a physical culture 
establishment. The head master of 
the preparatory school was one of 
my first customers. “I know you 
and I know your work,” he said. 
“Not only will I give you my boy, 
but I’ll recommend the course to 
others.” 

My point is this: here was a man 
of the profoundest education, able to 
give his son everything possible of 
absorption by that young man at 
that time. But he appreciated that 
a boy of fifteen cannot be fed ex- 
clusively on a mental diet. 
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“Teach him to box,” he said; “get 
him interested and make him com- 
pete against other lads. He’s great- 
ly interested in Greek and ancient 
history; you will know what to do 
with such a foundation.” And what 
I did was to build, along with better 
health and good muscles, a deep re- 
spect and admiration for a beautiful 
body and the clean living necessary 
for its attainment. 

A minister stopped at my gymna- 
sium one day, and after watching 
several of the boys at various exer- 
cises, asked if I had ever talked to 
his son. I had not; for if a boy 
was living at home, I always inter- 
viewed his parents first. 

“There is just a chance,” the fa- 
ther said. “Charles is very conceit- 
ed; he believes he is supreme in 
everything—and is thinking too 
much about girls for his age.” (six- 
teen) 

Making a long story short, we ar- 
ranged to take some of the conceit 
out of the boy and show him that he 
had a lot to learn—at least physical- 
ly. I, with a star pupil of mine, 
managed to encounter Charles after 
his school hours, and got him into a 
gripping contest with my pupil. The 
latter won very easily; then I put 
up my talk. In two weeks Charles 
was one of my most enthusiastic 
pupils, learned to take defeat, built 
himself a little more gymnasium, quit 
haunting the streets at night and, in 
the following autumn, “made” the 
school football team. His father de- 
clared that physical culture interests 
were “making a man out of a sissy.” 

L. E. Eubanks. 


SINGLE PERSONS 


Dear Reverend Editor: 

As an enthusiastic and admiring 
reader of the splendid articles of 
THE GRAIL, I hope you will not 
take amiss the following criticism: 

The issue just received is intended, 
I believe, to foster vocations; to give 
an opportunity for introspection and 
quiet thought about one’s particular 
qualifications for some one of the 
four groups which you list: (1) the 
Priesthood; (2) the Religious; (3) 
the married state; and (4) the un- 
married life in the world. 

The magazine is full of pertinent 
facts of aid to the first three voca- 
tions; but where, will you PLEASE 
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point out a single article of guidance, 
of suggestion, of commendation, of 
help for the thousands who comprise 
that fourth vocation? Perhaps the 
matter may be summed up in the 
language of one of these articles, 
where the writer described such a 
course as “frustration and useless- 
ness”! And as one of the “frustrat- 
ed and useless,” I am going to voice 
a protest on behalf of all the others, 
who may be inarticulate (and too 
often are) but who assuredly do not 
feel either frustrated or useless in 
this old world. 

Can’t we just once in a while have 
an article to help us along—we poor 
useless ones who help out in the 
homes where husbands and wives so 
often are unable to scpply the mod- 
ern needs of their children; who 
eare for the old, the infirm, the in- 
valids, so that others may follow 
that call they believe they hear in 
their hearts to the life of religion; 
who go along from day to day—frus- 
trated, yes, admittedly because we, 
too, have the same longings for pro- 
tection, for love, for companionship; 
the same passionate desire for the 
happiness, the quiet, the peace and 
advantages of the convent walls 
which shut out the noisy world and 
its distractions:—but useless, decid- 
edly NOT, since every parish in the 
world looks many times to its un- 
married members for its chief sup- 
port and help in its work.—The 
average husbands and wives are un- 
able financially to do much, since 
economic conditions compe! them to 
use their meager means for the care 
of their children; the religious have 
nothing to contribute in a monetary 
way. The burden falls, therefore, 
chiefly on the unmarried men and 
women, I THINK, altho I have never 
consulted records to bear out this 
contention. 

Also, wouldn’t it be just fine 
ONCE in a lifetime to hear a Mis- 
sion priest dedicate one sermon to 
those of us who go through life in 
that fourth vocation. Have YOU 
ever heard a sermon preached to help 
us in the particular temptations we 
encounter out in this old world, 
where the knowledge we acquire 
these days makes it much easier to 
slip off the road than formerly; 
where we must daily brush up 
against all sorts of “isms” and 
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reasons why we shouldn’t live our 
lives in frustration when other 
means are so ready at hand to satis- 
fy our hearts if not our souls; where 
it is mighty easy to grow careless 
and decide that many things just 
aren’t worth while any more! Have 
YOU ever preached such a sermon 
to us?—Or is the Church so used to 
considering only the two sets, the 
married and the religious, that She 
has no time to spare for the frus- 
trated Marthas of the world? 


And won’t you please ask the Sis- 
ter who wrote the article anent her 
so much happier state compared to 
that of her three hard-working sis- 
ters (who probably shouldered bur- 
dens so that she might leave for the 
Convent) not to look down her nose 
too much at their activities. I recall 
an old saying about “Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” 


I know personally a_ half-dozen 
girls among my own acquaintance 
who live lives of such sacrifice for 
their families. Don’t they need en- 
couragement occasionally to maxe it 
worth while to contribute their 
means to the care of others when 
they might so easily have a good 
time in their own way with the same 
money? Is their service less meri- 
torious because they cannot tack a 
“Mrs” or a “Sister” to their names; 
or less meritorious than the service 
of the mother who so often depends 
upon the unmarried sister for help 
in her work and in her expenses? 

Think it over sometimes when you 
have a chance, and please don’t think 
too harshly of, 


One of the “frustrated.” 


Editor’s Note: The omission of an 
article on the vocation of the “un- 
married” was not meant to be in any 
way a slight on that class of our 
readers. n the contrary, those we 
know belonging to that group are of 
such unquestionable integrity that 
they were not thought to need any 
particular guidance. However, 
amends will be made for the omis- 
sion, and next May, Deo volente, 
when THE GRAIL again publishes a 
Vocation Number, the place of honor 
will be given to those loyal and 
sacrificing persons who forego the 
pleasures of a family that others 
may be helped. The criticism of our 
correspondent is appreciated; all 
readers are invited to send in their 
comments on the May number, to 
serve as a guide in next year’s issue. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Passion Play 


Passion Sunday filled our minds 
with thoughts of the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings. The season put us in the 
right mood to see these sufferings 
portrayed more vividly. It was the 
ideal time for a good Passion Play. 
The Senior Literary Society of 
the Minor Seminary adequate- 
ly filled this need. “Meditatio 
Passionis” represented an ef- 
fort to relive some very tense 
moments in Christ’s sufferings. 
And the boys really did a 
creditable job. The scenes 
were realistically enacted, but 
reverently. These included the 
high points of the Passion— 
the intense agony in Geth- 
semane, the cruel scourging 
and mock crowning with 
thorns, Pilate’s judgment hall 
and the final close on Calvary. 
But all these sacred events be- 
long to the past of history. 
“Meditatio Passionis” aimed to 
show the alluring influence of 
the Cross on lives today. 
Francis Thompson’s dramatic 
poem—The Hound of Heaven 
—was used to portray this. 
Here was a new realization of 
Christ’s promise: “And if I 
be lifted up from the earth, I 
will draw all things to My- 
self.” 


Mission Day 


Zeal and interest for the 
Missions has flamed up again, 
for St. Meinrad’s Seminary 
celebrated another active Mission 
Day. Mission Units in both Major 
and Minor Seminaries labor to en- 
liven the enthusiasm among their 
own students. The Annual Mission 
Day is a “get-together” for both 
Units. 

Venerable traditions of the past 
have developed the busy program for 
the day. In the forenoon the ath- 
letic contests always hold the in- 
terest of the crowd. Rivalry be- 
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tween Major and Minor Seminary 
grows keen as the select athletes of 
each group compete for honors. 

The after dinner parade rivals 
Ringling Brothers Circus for origin- 
ality and variety. All the floats of 
the big parade illustrated some phase 
of Mission work. From the historic 





past the Reverend Deacons brought 
to light the once renowned Diaconal 
Church at Adyeville, Indiana. In the 
student days of the late Bishop 
Chartrand the Deacons devoted their 
services to the little country mission 
at Adyeville. The somber casket of 
the departed “Mission Spirit” was 
escorted to the grave by the grave- 
diggers and mournful musicians. 
Scenes of street preaching, summer 
catechism classes, the ship of Peter 
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guided by the missionaries and the 
bridal car of the happy pair—“Joey 
Semmey and Miss Mission Spirit”— 
amused the crowd. 

Another popular activity of the 
day is the Mission Stand. Here the 
boys gladly support the missions and 
refresh themselves. The slogan is: 
“It’s all for the Missions.” 
That justifies a capacity sup- 
ply of hamburger and “Mis- 
sion-Ade.” 

An outdoor session of the 
Mission Units climaxed the 
day. The crusaders had the 
rare opportunity of “fresh 
from the fie!d” missionaries as 
guests. Active labor in Mis- 
sion countries and personal 
contacts with their problems 
had prepared these men for in- 
teresting talks. Bishop Boni- 
face Sauer, O.S.B., from Korea 
presided at the meeting. The 
previous evening the mission- 
ary Bishop gave an illustrated 
lecture on the activities and 
conditions of his enormous dio- 
cese. But each country offers 
its special problems, as a 
Maryknoll Missionary taught 
us. Father Frederick A. Dona- 
ghy, M.M., the guest speaker, 
has just shortly returned from 
war-distressed China. Ten 
years’ residence and pastoral 
care have made Father a first- 
hand authority on Chinese peo- 
ple and customs. The Semi- 
narians were especially in- 
terested in Father Donaghy’s 
work as Rector of a Minor 
Seminary for a native clergy. Fa- 
ther Richard Felix, O.S.B., National 
Director of the Defenders of the 
Faith, was invited to explain his 
work over the radio to counteract the 
pernicious effects of the so-called 
“Judge” Rutherford. The Seminary 
groups also furnished speakers for 
the rally. Reverend Mr. Stanislaus 
Manoski stressed the spiritual share 
of the Mission work that a semi- 
narian must do; Robert Berndt gave 
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With our boys 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


the Mission message for the Minor 
Seminary. 

This meeting brought the reward 
ef success to ambitious Crusaders. 
Since last fall a number of Round 
Tables have studied various Mission 
questions. The Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade awards Paladin de- 
grees for this work. Eugene Weid- 
man, President of the Major Semi- 
nary Unit, conferred the degrees on 
a large class of Major and Minor 
Seminarians. 


Jubilee 


May the twenty-second marked a 
real milestone in the life of our 
Priest-Missionary, Father Ambrose, 
0.S.B., of our Abbey. That day was 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the Holy Priesthood. Fa- 
ther Ambrose has spent his whole 
priestly life among the Dakota In- 
dians. The very ordination predict- 
ed the young priest’s future field of 
labor—he was made a priest among 
them. Bishop Mertin Marty, 0.S.B., 
also a missionary son of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, ordained Frater Am- 
brose at the Indian Mission of Ste- 
phan. 


The flourishing mission at St. 
Michael’s, North Dakota, tells the 
zeal and labors of Father Ambrose. 
For years he battled against pioneer 
difficulties. But his labors have 
borne successful results. In recent 
years the management of increasing 
parochial and school activities be- 
came too burdensome for Father 
Ambrose. He wanted the respon- 
sibility to rest on younger shoulders. 
Father Ambrose did not mean to 
rest; missionaries young and old are 
built for work. Now the veteran 
missionary is helping Father Hilde- 
brand to develop St. Ann’s Indian 
Mission at Belcourt, North Dakota. 

The Fathers and people of St. 
Michael’s did not forget the early 
work of Father Ambrose. He sowed 
the seed there in the early years of 
his priestly career and it is there 
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he should reap the harvest in the 
time of Jubilee. Among his many 
spiritual children he celebrated his 
Golden Jubilee at the former mis- 
sion. 

In the early morning of May 22, 
1889, Bishop Marty gave the young 
Benedictine a big responsibility. He 
conferred the powers of Christ’s 
Priesthood on Father Ambrose and 
made him colaborer in the Indian 
Missions. Bishop Marty represented 
the tradition of the zealous Indian 
Missionaries from St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey. And for fifty years Father 
Ambrose has faithfully lived up to 
both. He is a real link with the pio- 
neer missionaries of St. Meinrad’s, 
of which Bishop Marty was among 
tl.e first. Traditions always live bet- 
te: in men than in memories. May 
good Father Ambrose yet fulfill this 
mission for many years to come. Ad 
Multos Annos! 


jhe Mission at Lamar 


Benedictine history is repeating it- 
self at St..Meinrad’s. The great Ab- 
beys of the past were real mission 
centers for the people of the neigh- 
borhood. St. Meinrad’s Abbey finds 
similar chances in its vicinity today. 
Southern Indiana is quite Catholic. 
But there are many small isolated 
country towns and sections where 
things Catholic are little known. The 
work of street preaching is rapidly 
becoming a prominent activity in the 
Indianapolis Diocese. Bishop Ritter 
is eager to have the Fathers from 
the Abbey take up the work in the 
vicinity. 

Father Gabriel was the first to be- 
gin the work. The little town of 
Lamar, Indiana, is the _ testing 
ground for the methods of our street 
preachers. Every Saturday night 
the people of Lamar are given the 
opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with the Catholic Faith. The 
Seminarians are assisting in the 
work by supplying the music for the 
meetings. “Music hath charms” 
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and the singers provide the first at- 
traction to gather the crowd. Then 
Father explains some point of Catho- 
lic doctrine to the audience. The 
Quiz period follows. This permits 
the audience to air some thoroughly 
Protestant and ridiculous views on 
Catholic faith and practice. Al- 
ready the large attendance at Lamar 
has shown an encouraging interest. 


Tony Sarg’s nationally famous 
Marionettes gave us an enjoyable 
entertainment on the night of May 
12: Four very able puppeteers 
handled the entire cast of “Treasure 
Island” giving us almost two hours 
of real entertainment. 


The . belated arrival of “Boys’ 
Town” furnished entertainment for 
Ascension Day. 


On Sunday, May 21, the St. Gre- 
gory Chancel Choir under the direc- 
tion of Father Thomas gave one of 
the best concerts of its thirty years 
existence. The concert was held at 
St. Simon’s auditorium, Washington, 
Ind. Seventy-four voices, including 
thirty boy sopranos, rendered the 
time-honored music of Palestrina 
and the modern compositions of Fa- 
ther Thomas and Father Vincent. 
To complete the historical picture, a 
dozen members of the Abbey Schola 
sang several numbers in the ancient 
Gregorian chant. We are proud at 
the Abbey to have two musical bodies 
rendering such excellent music for 
the Divine Services, and are appre- 
ciative of the hard work and efficient 
directing of Father Thomas and Fa- 
ther Rudolph. 


The final elocution meet of the 
year was held in the Minor Semi- 
nary auditorium on Tuesday, May 
23. Speakers participating were 
Clinton Hirsch, Bernard Langan, 
Leslie Quinker, Alfred Niehaus, Paul 
Sweeney, and Thomas Kinnevey. 
Piano selections by Robert Steckler 
and several popular songs by the 
College Glee Club, added variety to 
the program. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


In Which The Story Comes To An 
End—Rather Abruptly 


VERY good story finishes 

quickly; so does this one,— 

meaning, of course, that even 
bad stories sometimes end properly. 
For the denouement of his tale the 
author transcribes without adorn- 
ment the hasty jottings of his travel 
note-book. 


Sept.8. Goodbye to Paris. We are 

glad to be in the saddles 
again. Country rather drab until 
we hit the Marne valley. Following 
the Marne we tried to locate some of 
the battle grounds. For all we could 
discover there never was a war. 
New buildings in French villages 
become ancient after about five 
years it seems. Twenty years have 
healed up all the ugly wounds in 
the ground. There are cemeteries, 
though, that tell a gruesome story. 
We are on our way to Rheims. A 
sign-post pointing to Belleau Woods 
entices us to make a two hour side 
trip. Belleau Woods is the scene of 
the first American fighting. Here 
the marines first went into action 
against the Germans. The woods is 
now owned by the American gov- 
ernment. It remains today almost 
as it was left on Armistice Day. 
Trenches, machine guns, field can- 
nons, trench guns, rusty helmets, 
sardine cans, decomposed knapsacks, 
shattered rifles, all are still there. 
Shell holes. Trees sadly mutilated. 
Man can forget, but nature can not. 
One tree still stands protesting, a 
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big gaping wound in its trunk 
where a shell passed clean through 
it. What a massacre it must have 
been. Naturally there is a cemetery 
here. One of the biggest American 
monuments in France. We have 
honored our dead well. The grounds 
are beautifully kept. We had a long 
chat with the superintendent, an old 
army man who never went home. 
Nothing about the war, though. Sol- 
diers don’t talk. He gave us a letter 
of recommendation to a Frenchman, 
an old war-buddy who owns a hotel 
in a small town along our way. We 
made use of the recommendation 
and found the Frenchman all he was 
cracked up to be. He spoke English 
perfectly, for he had lived in Cali- 
fornia many years. Unfortunately 
he was visiting in France \.“en the 
war broke out. Not having had full 
American papers he was drafted 
into the army, saw four full years 
of service. After America entered 
the war he acted as a sort of adviser 
to our boys in the trenches. He 
had loads of stories to tell about the 
foolhardiness of the green American 
soldiers. Half of the Americans 
killed in France, he maintained, died 
because they were too impatient. 


Sept.9. We awaken to find Timmy 

very sick. Must be a touch 
of ptomaine. We ate some canned 
sandwich spread yesterday that left 
us all a little woozy. Our friend 
the Frenchman comes in mighty 
handy. He calls a doctor from a 
neighboring town. While we wait 
he tells more war stories. He is 
strongly of the opinion that the 
thing which saved France from the 
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Germans was champagne. The Ger- 
mans were stopped on the Marne be- 
cause eighteen thousand lay drunk 
in the champagne cellars. That’s 
his story. Most startling is his in- 
formation upon the number of 
farmers killed after the war. In 
this one locality five thousand men 
were killed when, in their efforts to 
clean up the wreckage, unspent 
shells and hand-grenades exploded 
under their plows. Only two weeks 
ago two small boys were killed, 
when an old shell, with which they 
had been playing, exploded. 

The doctor diagnoses Timmy’s ail- 
ment as a slight touch of poisoning, 
nothing serious, and he assures us 
that by morning Tim will be all 
right—for the train, not bicycle. We 
leave the sick man behind, and in- 
cidentally our only French tongue, 
agreeing to meet him in Strasbourg 
after three days. To Rheims over 
a rolly-coaster road that must have 
caused difficulties during the war. 
We can see the cathedral long before 
arrival. No wonder it was a perfect 
target for the German guns. Viewed 
from close by the cathedral shows 
every evidence of the terrific pound- 
ing the town of Rheims must have 
suffered during the war. The church 
as we see it now is almost entirely 
reconstructed; so we learn only a 
small part of the story. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., paid for most of the 
reconstruction. work. In his honor 
the plaza before the cathedral is 
now named. The new workmanship 
is good. Today it is still possible to 
enjoy the famous church. The most 
beautiful feature of the Rheims 
Cathedral is its facade. So far no 
one has dated to attempt its recon- 
struction. Let’s hope that no one 
ever does. All the essentials re- 
main. It would be a shame to ruin 
what still stands. Ruskin staunchly 
claimed that all reconstruction was 
mutilation. His sixth lamp of archi- 
tecture is “memory,” whereby he 
maintains that a building is im- 
proved with age. If he were living 
today he would delight in this fire- 
scorched facade. The rosy tint that 
the stone has received rather en- 
hances the beauty than detracts 
from it. (The church was scorched 
when an incendiary bomb set fire to 
a scaffolding that reconstructors 
were using in 1914.) 
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Sept.10. Mass in the Cathedral. 

Afterwards we visited a 
champagne cellar. A young official, 
who spoke excellent English and was 
much interested in American foot- 
ball, led us down into the bowels of 
the earth and initiated us into the 
art of champagne making. 


On our way out of Rheims we be- 
gan to notice more battle scars on 
the earth. Up on a hill, that com- 
manded an excellent view of Rheims, 
we discovered a giant German can- 
non buried securely in a concrete 
dug-out. It must have done a lot of 
damage in its day. The ground was 
all plowed up around the gun, mark- 
ing the counter shots of the citizens 
of Rheims. Without Timmy we had 
quite a time buying food. Store 
keepers were never very polite to us. 
They took us for Germans. Not be- 
ing able to explain ourselves we 
couldn’t do much about it. 

Our destination for the night was 
Romaigne, an out-of-the way little 
town that is famous for the largest 
American cemetery in France. For 
the second time in our travels we 
were drenched thoroughly. Riding 
through the Argonne forest we were 
caught in a thunder storm. Dense 
as the trees were, they offered us 
little protection. We huddled to- 
gether under the trees and shivered 
much the same as the American 
soldiers must have done twenty 
years ago—maybe under the same 
trees. Wet clothes did not keep us 
from visiting the cemetery. In fact 
they were an advantage, for they 
put us in the proper mood for an 
appreciation of what we saw. Fif- 
teen thousand white crosses we saw 
in this cemetery. No, some of the 
white crosses we found to be stars— 
marking the Jewish graves. The 
fifteen thousand crosses, or rather 
white monuments, are all arranged 
in perfect symmetrical order. The 
picture is glorious. If only the theme 
were not so sad! 

Sept.11. We got up at six-fifteen. 
A record. It was our in- 
tention to reach Verdun in time to 
catch a train for Strasbourg. Nine 
kilometers before Verdun we turned 
off to view the scene of the war’s 
most terrible fighting. For four 
years the Germans attempted to 
take the city of Verdun and were al- 
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ways repulsed. The hills and val- 
leys surrounding the city were so 
badly shelled that no attempt has 
ever been made to clean up the mess. 
Today the place for miles and miles 
is a death valley. Signs are placed 
all along the road warning people to 
stay out. The ground is full of un- 
fired shells, hand-grenades, etc. Up 
on a high hill just above Verdun we 
saw the famous trench of the bayo- 
nets. Sometime during the war a 
shell caused a minor landslide that 
buried a company of soldiers. The 
men died standing at their posts, 
their rifies sticking in the air. Their 
bodies were never disturbed. Today 
the bayonets still protrude above the 
soil, grim reminders of tragedy. The 
tomb erected over the spot was paid 
for by American money, as was 
every other tomb we had seen in 
France. It’s all very laudable this 
helping the French. But the French 
keep on bleeding American tourists 
and giving the cold shoulder. Upon 
the crown of the same hill is a mam- 
moth international monument dedi- 
cated to the memory of the dead of 
all the nations. In its basement are 
collected the bones of several hun- 
dred thousand unknown soldiers. 


Down the hill which the Germans 
never passed we coasted six kilo- 
meters to the railroad station. On 
the way to Strasbourg we were 
forced to stop in Metz for three 
hours. Saw the cathedral there. 
The people of this part of France 
speak mostly German, for which we 
were thankful. Imagine, French 
soldiers speaking German! Stras- 
bourg we reached late in the eve- 
ning. A policeman directs us to the 
Blue Cross Restaurant and Hotel. 
We find that the place is a Prot- 
estant Evangelical Hostel. The 
rooms and food were good, the prices 
almost negligible. We stayed. Fruit 
juices were advertised as the only 
drinks. Bibles lay on the table be- 
side the bed. 


Sept.12. Sunday Mass in the Stras- 

bourg Cathedral. Here is 
where we planned to meet Timmy. 
We were given a scare when we 
found that the church was called a 
“Miinster” and not a “Dom.” A 
“Miinster” is usually a Pragestant 
church. Inside, though, we found a 
Mass in progress. Timmy was in 
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there praying away, when we sur- 
prised him. 


Sept.13. Early in the morning we 

rode seven kilos to the 
German border and caught a train 
for Munich. It cost us only about 
fifteen cents to ship the bicycles. 
Back in Munich means back to the 
Hofbriuhaus! Around our tables we 
hold a delightful conversation with 
two Germans, who had lived in 
America for a time, and two English 
men. The two Germans opened up 
and told us a few things about the 
present state of affairs in the “Fa- 
therland.” One gentleman main- 
tained that over seventy percent of 
the people were against Hitler. 
Taxes are unbearable. There is no 
money—except for the officers and 
members of the party, who live off 
the fat of the land. Farmers suffer 
most. They must plant only what 
they are told to plant. For every 
chicken that hatches they must pay 
half a mark. Every ounce of grain 
must be sold, and sold at the gov- 
ernment’s price, when, and only 
when, the government allows. There 
is not enough grain in Germany; 
that’s why a war is impossible. 
Whiskey must be made from pota- 
toes. What the people hate most of 
all are the concentration camps. 
They are hell-holes. One of our in- 
formers knew of a lad who spent 
two years in a C. Camp. The boy 
now carries a poison pill in his 
pocket—just in case he should ever 
be sent back. The camps are loaded 
with priests. First thing the good 
fathers must do each morning is 
raise their hand and shout “Heil 
Hitler.” If they are slow about the 
act, the “rubber-hose” helps them 
along. 


Sept. 14-16. We sold the bikes for 

five dollars. The mile- 
age-meter on Tony’s bike registered 
a total of eighteen hundred English 
miles. So as it turned out we cov- 
vered 1,800 miles by bicycle for five 
dollars, plus a few pennies for oil 
now and then. 

Two days we spent at Oberammer- 
gau, the village famous for its pas- 
sion play, and boarded the train for 
a twenty hour ride on hard third 
class benches. We were then back 
at Rome. 
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Ascension at 
Beromunster 
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Ascension Day in Switzerland has retained its religious significance and is 
therefore devoted to things spiritual and uplifting. Church services every- 
where extol the glory of Christ’s ascent from earth and mountain heights 
throughout the land are the goal of thousands who seek and find inspiration 
at Nature’s shrine. 


century, to a time when it was customary in many districts to 

ask Divine blessings on the harvests-to-be by means of a long 
procession through orchards in bloom and newly cultivated fields. In 
order to endow this ceremony with its fullest meaning the Blessed 
Sacrament was carried along, and in its honor the participants were 
on horseback. In the course of time most of these cavalcades were 
given up, but at Beromiinster a tiny market-town near Lucerne 
famous for its 10th century abbey, it has been preserved in all its 
impressiveness. 

The ceremonies begin with a short church service at 4:30 a.m. The 
procession, consisting of some 400 horsemen and thousands of pedes- 
trians, forms immediately afterwards. Shortly before six o'clock the 
cavalcade starts on its way. At its head are cavalry riders with 
drawn sabres, and in traditional order follows the Abbey herald, in a 
red cloak, bearing the heavy sceptre of St. Michael. At his side, 
wearing a blue cloak, rides the bearer of the sceptre of St. Stephen, 
and behind another small calvary contingent appears the standard 
bearer of the Abbey. He is succeeded by the bearers of the cross and 
the church standard, and immediately behind are two horsemen with 
ecclesiastical lanterns. A band, also mounted, comes next, and now, 
under a canopy carried by four riders in red cloaks, appears the parish 
priest with the Blessed Sacrament. 

The cavalcade stops at four “stations,” where chapters from the 
gospels and some prayers are read. Beautiful altars and flower- 
entwined triumphal arches stand along the road taken by the pro- 
cession. Years ago, in the hamlet of Saffental, it was customary to 
present each horseman with some bread and butter. In recent times I 
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the riders declined this refreshment in favor of the poor who gather 
at this point to view the cavalcade. 

The main service, with High Mass and the second sermon, takes 
place in the village of Rickenbach, where a simple meal is afterwards 


served in the parish house to the members of the clergy. Opportuni- “ 
* ties for refreshments await lay participants in different inns and Cl 
presently the procession resumes its way, with pedestrians occasional- fo 
ly dropping out and others joining it. te 
The third halt is made at Seewlen and the fourth near the chapel do 
o above Wittwil. Finally, between two and three P.m. Beromiinster, 

° the starting point, is reached again, where a triumphal arch of ever- th 
P greens, interspersed with blossoms, greets the participants on the Je 
spacious main square. Spectators are lined on all sides and church 

bells ring in glorious unison, as the parish priest, raises the Blessed ‘ 


Sacrament, in solemn benediction. 
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T IS highly characteristic of the enemies of the 

Church to attack her by means which the Church 

has discovered, or at least hallowed by long usage. 
This, like the heresies, is a good thing in a way, because 
it recalls to use among Catholics valuable methods of 
techniques which had been forgotten or had fallen into 
disuse. It also shows the tremendous effect the Catholic 
Church has had upon the culture of the western world, 
for those who would fight against the Church with any 
temporary success must borrow from the Church in 
doing so. 

An excellent example of this is the great use which 
the followers of “Judge” Rutherford, the “Witnesses of 
Jehovah,” make of pamphlets in spreading their cru- 
sade of hatred against the Bride of Christ. The Com- 
munists, too, make extensive use of pamphlets, as they 
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consider pamphlets their best “educational” medium, 
and they are wise enough to recognize that education 
and propaganda are the forerunners of any revolu- 
tionary movement. 


The zealot of the Witnesses of Jehovah conscientious- 
ly devotes a certain period of time every week (usually 
the equivalent of one entire day) to going from door to 
door selling pamphlets to the people. The member of 
the Communist Party, as a Communist official in Cleve- 
land assured me, is expected not only to buy and read 
the current Communist pamphlets (and there are an 
amazing number of them), but is also expected to dis- 
tribute them among his friends. 


About a year ago, I was considered, possibly because 
there was an attempt being made to extend the “out- 
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stretched hand” to Catholics, a prospective member for 
the Young Communist League. The Young Communist 
League does not require you to be a Communist in any 
sense of the term as a prerequisite to joining, but in- 
tends to educate you into the party. The chief means 
of persuasion was to give or attempt to sell me an 
enormous amount of pamphlets, treating of all phases 
of Communism and of the labor movement from the 
Communist viewpoint. 

Thus we see that today the enemies of the Church 
are making great use of this typical Christian technique 
of propaganda. We are justified in calling it a Chris- 
tian technique because we invented it, and have continu- 
ally used it throughout the ages. St. Paul was the first 
great pamphleteer. His epistles were pamphlets. Of 
course, they were addressed to a certain church or per- 
son, but he wished them to be copied and sent around 
throughout the Christian world. And St. Francis de 
Sales and St. John of God distributed leaflets defending 
Christian ideas. 


Later, a doctrinal pamphlet, the catechism, became 
the weapon which the Council of Trent was to use 
with great success to combat the spread of Protestant- 
ism, which had been propagated to a very large degree 
by the pamphlets and tracts written by Martin Luther 
and other Protestant “reformers.” 


Today we have the Catholic printing press, an instru- 
ment capable of the education of the United States. 
Where in former times, it was exceedingly difficult to 
circulate a writing, now it has become very simple. As 
a matter of fact, we have an amazingly large number 
of Catholic Presses in this country. Some of them are 
educational, some apologetic, and some devoted to other 
specific purposes. Yet they are all producing pamphlets 
of great interest and value to the Church in one or 
another field. 

A striking thing known to all who have even a 
cursory acquaintance with the Catholic pamphlet field, 
is the variety and uniform excellence of the work pro- 
duced. This is indeed a contrast to the dreary and 
moronic works of the Witnesses of Jehovah, or to the 
dry dialectic discussions of Marxism which the Com- 
munists fondly hope to ram down the throats of the 
American people. The Catholic Press is sound and 
good; we have the Papal encyclicals and other in- 
tellectual productions of no mean merit in all fields 
being put out by the America Press and Paulist Press 
and the Catholic Truth Society. In the field of sociology 
and economics, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the various university presses are making 
their publications an intellectual light to the entire 
country. 

Thus the possibilities for an abundant apostolate in 
the pamphlet field are not lacking but our people re- 
main strangely apathetic. On the whole, by recom- 
mendation and example, and particularly by setting up 
pamphlet stands in church, the Priests are doing their 
best to present this opportunity to the people. But, I 
doubt whether our people realize the potential value of 
this medium, both for their own instruction and im- 
provement, and also as an act of charity toward their 
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non-Catholic or poorly instructed Catholic neighbor. 
The Catholic people must acquire the valuable habit, 
which some of them have already, of buying (the 
cost is insignificant) and reading, and passing on to 
others the pamphlets which are being published by our 
Catholic publishing houses. These can usually be ob- 
tained from Catholic stores, or from the pamphlet racks 
of their church, or by joining the Pamphlet-of-the 
month club, or by writing to the presses asking for in- 
formation on various subjects. 


A classic example of the utility of this is the recent 
Gallup Pole showing that about half of our Catholic 
people had never even been exposed to the truth about 
the Spanish situation, and in consequence supported 
the late, unlamented “government” of Spain. Now most 
of the Catholic Presses, and the America Press in par- 
ticular had many pamphlets which thoroughly explained 
the true nature of the Spanish situation. Not only 
was the entire situation explained, but there were also 
valuable works explaining the particular points brought 
into the controversy, such as the position of the Church, 
and the wealth of the Church in Spain. These works 
were for the most part splendidly objective, highly 
documented, valuable historical works, setting forth the 
facts of the case in such a manner that all could under- 
stand. If half the Catholics of our Country had seen 
one of these pamphlets, they would not have felt as 
they did. 

Keeping the public informed on Catholic matters is 
the grand object of the Catholic Press, a cause of which 
the pamphlet situation is but one, although an impor- 
tant, part. We are not in any way proposing the lowly 
pamphlet as a substitute for the Catholic paper or 
magazine. Rather is it not a valuable opening wedge for 
the Catholic periodical? Over a newspaper the pamph- 
let has the advantage of a certain permanence and com- 
pleteness, for a newspaper is old in a week and general- 
ly does not cover any particular situation with the 
relative completeness of a pamphlet. Over the book, the 
pamphlet has the advantage of a greater timeliness, 
cheapness, and a wider appeal, for many people will 
read a pamphlet who do not read books at all, or who 
may not have time to go so deeply into that particular 
subject. 

To revert again to the Spanish problem, what would 
be the reaction if one of our Catholics would spend ten 
minutes to one half hour reading the Catholic viewpoint 
on this situation? Would he not feel that he had been 
missing something in his daily newspaper? Would he 
not begin to suspect that he could scarcely remain a 
faithful Catholic without participating in the advan- 
tages offered by the Catholic newspaper or Catholic 
magazine? Here he, a faithful Catholic, had been 
placed by his lack of Catholic information, in a position 
in which he was completely out of step with the Church, 
a condition in which he had mentally taken up a stand 
with the Communists in opposition to the Holy Father 
and the entire Church. I submit that his one pamphlet 
would be the greatest possible incentive to interest this 
man in the Catholic newspaper and the Catholic 
periodical. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAKING 
By André Bremond, S.J. 


HILOSOPHY is a subject that 
he appeals to everyone who is in- 

terested in mental progress. 
But “simple souls” as most of us 
are, we retreat abashed before the 
majestic phrases and puzzling ter- 
minology of the philosophical pro- 
fessors. Now comes one kindly, 
sympathetic and understanding 
French writer, André Bremond, S.J., 
with a “philosophy for simple souls” 
by such a soul. 

Philosophy in the Making is an 
easy and thoroughly interesting book 
despite its title. The study begins 
with the very first philosophy, the 
musings of the prehistoric man, and 
follows the progress of thought on- 
ward and upward. From the Cave- 
man we leisurely follow the reason- 
ing and conclusions of the Shepherd, 
the Ploughman, the citizen of the 
first cities, the more complicated 
thought of the poets, and finally the 
great Greek leaders of thought, 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

The author takes up the problems 
of pessimism and optimism and 
solves them with the story of Oedi- 
pus, man in quest of his true self 
after the ultimate in suffering and 
sacrifice has been demanded of him. 
Only then does he find his way to 
God, and earthly values attain their 
true measure. So we go on with our 
teacher and study in brief the stories 
of Socrates, Protagoras, and Plato 
with clear vision, each thought 
quietly unfolding into another. And 
then suddenly, it seems, like the ex- 
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pectant traveller, we have reached a 
destination. Our guide says: “And 
thus we have come to the ideal and 
the end of human knowledge: con- 
scious communion with God.” With 
St. Augustine we pray, “Grant me to 
know myself and to know Thee.” 

Here is a book of great depth, with 
no difficult words, or confusing sen- 
tences but a clear explanation of the 
development of thought. Parts of it 
must be read slowly, perhaps reread, 
but the points are simply and clearly 
made. He has given an introduction 
to the lovers of wisdom that must 
needs lead to a farther search, to the 
great philosophy of the Church, St. 
Augustine and later St. Thomas 
Aquinas—he who gave his life to the 
work of reconciling the thinkers of 
old with the one great Thinker. 


PILGRIM PLACES IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


By Ralph and Henry Woods 


Shrines have a natural attraction 
for the traveller. For the devout 
Catholic they have an unusual ap- 
peal, and a long journey usually in- 
cludes a visit or a pilgrimage to 
some famous Shrine, if it can be so 
arranged. But hitherto we have 
thought principally of Europe as the 
haven of pilgrims neglecting some 
of the blessed and sacred spots in 
our own country. Two young men 
decided to remedy this condition by 
preparing a guide to our famous 
Shrines. They have covered the 
ground fairly well, and discovered 
many that are not famous but 
well worthy of the time and trouble 
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needed for visiting them, because of 
their historical, spiritual, and natu- 
ral background. 

If you plan a motor trip for your 
vacation or in the near future, you 
add to its pleasure and spiritual sig- 
nificance by stopping at one of our 
American Shrines. Read Messrs. 
Woods’ little guide, they will give 
you the exact location of each holy 
place, a record of its importance and 
the accomodations it offers to pil- 
grims. 

Michael Williams in his introduc- 
tion points out that we need not be- 
moan the impossibility of visiting the 
Old World Shrines when there are 
“so many romantic, holy and histo- 
rically interesting places in our own 
vast country.” It is disappointing 
that there are so few good illustra- 
tions in a book of this type, and that 
so many outstanding Shrines are 
omitted. 


HERSELF: Mrs. Patrick Crowley 
By Doran Hurley 


Do you remember The Old Parish? 
We reviewed it for you a few months 
ago and it is still bringing hearty 
laughs and gay reminiscences to its 
readers. Most of us recall dominant 
figures in their parish like Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley, but Mr. Hurley 
was not content that she remain 
merely the head of the Altar Society 
but wonder of wonders, it is none 
other than Mrs. Crowley that he 
picks among all of the Old Parish, to 
win the Irish Sweepstakes. And she 
assumes the robes of romance and 
wealth with the same calm dignity 
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and sense of responsibility as she 
had governed the Altar and Rosary 
Sodality for the last forty years. 

New found wealth is the signal for 
satisfying a longed-for wish. Mrs. 
Crowley had one desire: she wanted 
to see St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York at Easter and Al Smith, him- 
self. So with her old friend and 
crony Maria Killoran she spends 
three adventurous weeks in the big 
city. She sees Al, she sees the Car- 
dinal, she helps produce a Broadway 
revue, she spanks a wild Communist 
disturber, and gives a piece of het 
mind to a great crowd of the same 
Reds in Madison Square Garden, she 
advises a Duchess and becomes the 
idol of the good nuns with whom she 
stays. On the side she does a bit of 
night-clubbing and match-making, 
but neither romance nor play is 
strong enough to keep her from go- 
ing home in time to decorate Our 
Lady’s Altar for the May Procession. 

Mr. Hurley has told his story with 
Irish humor that is delightful, and 
at the same time he has pointed out 
a few facts about happenings in New 
York that demand a brave and 
united Catholic front. He has packed 
so much incident in the story that it 
is almost overdone, it becomes almost 
fantastic. But Mrs. Crowley is a 
distinct figure, a real character that 
you won’t soon forget. 


MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS 
By Sam Atkinson 


Sam Atkinson was born the son of 
a Baptist minister in Yorkshire, 
England, into a family where toler- 
ance and sympathetic understanding 
was accorded to all. In his search 
for truth the author, a well-known 
lecturer and journalist, became suc- 
cessively an evangelist, a socialist, 
and finally a rationalist who prided 
himself upon his agnosticism and his 
ability to shatter the faith of his 
listeners. 

A chance acquaintance with a bril- 
liant Catholic priest changed the 
whole course of his thought. The 
prayer he promised to say each night 
was at first a mere gesture of a gen- 
tleman to keep his promise, but with 
the prayers of others, deep study, an 
open mind and clear thought Sam 
Atkinson found his way at last to 
Truth and the one True Church. 
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Once there and enjoying the fruits 
and blessings of our holy Faith he 
looked about at his neighbors—at us 
who seem so indifferent of the 
treasure we have always had, of 
those outside who do not understand, 
—who have a wholly false con- 
ception or none at all about the 
Catholic Church. To all of these Mr. 
Atkinson has addressed himself in 
My Catholic Neighbors, in a manner 
so sincere and plain that he will hold 
the attention even of the indifferent 
or prejudiced reader. 


The book, divided into three parts, 
is written in a distinctly personal 
manner. The first portion tells of 
the experiences that led him into the 
Church. The second is a discussion 
of the fundamental teachings of the 
Church, emphasizing no doubt the 
points which had been confusing to 
the writer. The last portion takes 
up certain phases of Catholicism 
that have a particular appeal for 
him. The chapters on Catholic 
hymns and Father Faber are espe- 
cially fine. As a former evangelist 
who depended largely upon hymns 
and the choir leader for the success 
of his revivals we can see how in- 
terested he would be in Church 
music. Many of the hymns which 
give such inspiration to our Protes- 
tant brethren have been written by 
Catholic priests. 

There’s a freshness of viewpoint, 
an enthusiasm about this book that 
will infect your inquiring or preju- 
diced friends and might even awaken 
some of our cold and careless Catho- 
lics. 


ADORO TE 
By Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 


One of the most beautiful of 
thanksgiving prayers is the Adoro 
Te of St. Thomas Aquinas, which is 
found in the Roman Missal. An in- 
dulgence of one hundred days is 
granted for its recitation after Mass. 
It is a hymn of deep contrition and 
love. “In it the soul casts itself 
down with complete faith and aban- 
donment in an adoration which 
draws it onward to the perfection of 
union with God.” 


Dom Eugene takes phrase after 
phrase of this exquisite prayer and 
dwells upon it with soul-stirring 
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fervor. These meditations are par- 
ticularly inspirational after Com- 
munion and for visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. They have a poetic 
beauty, a sweetness of rhythm that 
is exalting, and penetrating. They 
rise to a climax where words are 
forgotten; only silent adoration re- 
mains. 


GUIDE FOR VICTIM SOULS OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


Compiled by Very Rev. Joseph 
Kreuter, O.S.B. 


Times such as these call for strong 
measures everywhere, if right is to 
prove victor. Pious souls, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, long to do some- 
thing in reparation, to offer their 
prayers, penances and sacrifices “for 
the defense and restoration of the 
moral order in the universe.” So 
this little book, mentioned above, has 
been compiled to help and guide such 
souls. Victims of the Sacred Heart 
make a complete oblation of their 
entire life, of their every spiritual 
and material gift to the Sacred 
Heart, through Mary, in expiation 
and reparation to the offended 
Majesty of God, for the conversion 
of sinners and the welfare of our 
Religious. 

The Guide is of especial value to 
those who wish to live an orderly 
spiritual life, for it contains a rule 
to follow each day, prayers to say 
and acts to perform. It will be help- 
ful to anyone intent on cultivating a 
more fervent interior life. 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


Preliminaries in the process for beatification of Brother Meinrad have been begun 
THE GRAIL hopes to interest a large number of 
American Catholics in the life and virtues of this saintly laybrother, and to record 
favors and cures obtained through his intercession. A holy card bearing the picture 
af Brother Meinrad and a prayer to be said may be had from THE GRAIL. All 
favors obtained through prayer to Brother Meinrad should be reported to the Rev- 


at Ejinsiedeln, Switzerland. 


erend Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


ITH the pronouncing of his vows Gebhard 
W Eugster, who will henceforth go under the 

name of Brother Meinrad, became definitely 
settled in his life’s career. He was now a Benedictine 
Brother, whose chosen aim and main purpose in life 
—lowly and hidden, after the manner of Jesus at 
Nazareth, was to strive after perfection by a life of 
obedience. Henceforth spiritual values seemed to him 
the only ones worth while. Prayer, humiliation, labor 
and suffering, all now became grist to be ground in the 
mill of holy obedience into merit for heaven. It mat- 
tered little to him what employment was to be his or 
whether he would be allowed to practice the tailoring 
trade which he had mastered; it mattered not at all 
that his work would remain unknown to the world; the 
only thing that did matter was that daily he take up 
his cross and follow Christ’s footsteps in holy obe- 
dience. 

THE ORDER OF THE Day 


St. Benedict, who had himself practiced the austeri- 
ties of a Hermit’s Life and who also had come in per- 
sonal contact with the disorders of an ill-regulated 
community-life, broke with past tradition when he 
wrote his Holy Rule, substituting regularity for severi- 
ty, and obedience for eccentric austerity. Whoever 
becomes a Benedictine decides for a well ordered life. 
Order is provided for in a Monastey by means of a 
day so well-regulated that every minute is accounted 
for, and even though nothing austere be prescribed 
in the Rule, many a sacrifice is required for the faith- 
ful observance of the order of the Day. In the simple 
statement of his observant Confreres: “He never missed 
an exercise but was most regular in his attendance in 
each of them,” lies praise for Brother Meinrad that he 
can only have won for himself by heroic fidelity. For 
let the single daily exercises seem ever so trivial, to 
remain faithful to them for fifty long years is some- 
thing that borders on the heroic, and is a touchstone 
of sainthood. At the earliest morning hour, a half 


Cure ascribed to Brother Meinrad 


Letter from a gentleman who writes of his 
operation : 


...-Five doctors were operating on me 
when they discovered a calcified growth on 
my intestines. For a whole hour they gave 
me oxygen to keep me alive. I was in 
constant danger of death. 

“However, the operation was successful, 
and my recovery was quite extraordinary. 
Already on the fifth day I was able, with 
some little help, to get into an arm chair. 
On the thirteenth day after the operation 
the doctors declared me entirely restored to 
health and permitted me to leave the 
hospital. 

“During the operation I suffered intensely, 
as the doctors could give me no anesthetic. 
I lost a.quart and a half of blood. For six 
days I was unable to eat anything. In spite 
of all that I did not lose a bit of weight. 

“T na ange this striking success to the 
intercession of Our Lady of Einsiedeln and 
her true servant, Brother Meinrad. During 
my stay in the hospital my friends made a 
novena to bountiful Brother for me. More- 
over, during the — they prayed inces- 
santly for my recove 

“On the “desiaaae of thanksgiving I 
made to Einsiedeln I gave a copy of this 
testimonial to the Benedictine Fathers there. 
May it contribute one day to the glorifica- 
tion of the humble servant of God.” 


hour, or even an hour before the regular time of rising, 
Brother Meinrad often left his couch in order to relieve 
a Confrere of the burden of waking the members of the 
Community, or to spend some extra time before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

For many years Brother Meinrad was always the 
first one in the sacristy ready and anxious to serve 
Mass, at 4 or shortly after and this in spite of the 
fact that serving at this particular time frequently 
provided a real test for his humility. The celebrant 
was a saintly old Monk who was, however, very uncom- 
promising and exacting regarding the correct recitation 
of the Mass prayers. Few wanted to serve him. 
Brother Meinrad, however, though he had an insur- 
mountable difficulty in speech, was always ready to 
serve his Mass even though it was with fear and 
trembling that he performed this service with devo- 
tion and sincerity. 

And how did he minister at the altar? With the 
greatest attention and devotion so that every move he 
made seemed an outward expression of his inner faith 
that was in him. Brother Meinrad believed with the 
deepest conviction that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is the renewal of the Sacrifice on Calvary, and such 
was his reverence and awe that he always knelt on 
the floor—not on the altar step—when he served Mass 
privately. 

On account of his ministrations at the altar so early 
in the morning, Brother Meinrad was often prevented 
from making his daily Meditation in common with his 
brethren at 4:30. Faithfully, however, he made it 
privately and at such times he was a source of real 
edification to all who observed him kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament absorbed in God. 


After dedicating the golden hours of the morning 
to God in prayer and spiritual exercises of the soul, 
Brother Meinrad proved himself no less zealous when it 
came to rendering to God the service of his body. 
Punctually at seven he was at his post ready to begin 
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the work assigned to him for the day. Whole-heartedly 
he devoted himself to his daily task, performing it in 
conformity with the spirit of the Rule of St. Benedict in 


silence and recollection. To observe him at his work 
was enough to make one realize that he walked in the 
presence of God, that he worked for God alone, and that 
he made out of his work a constant prayer. 

At the noon-day meal it was frequently Brother 
Meinrad’s duty to serve his Brethren at the table where 
he found many an opportunity to exercise his beloved 
fraternal charity. With untiring attention he saw to 
it that nothing was wanting to any one of his brethren, 
and with the solicitude almost motherly, he watched 
each individual table to make sure that all were well 
served. 

After his own lunch Brother Meinrad spent some 
time before the Blessed Sacrament. Then he again 
betook himself to his assigned task working diligently 
until evening. Not a minute of the time God had 
granted him was to be lost, for to him every moment 
was precious for eternity. 

In a Benedictine Abbey there is generally, shortly 
after the evening meal, also a spiritual repast in the 
form of spiritual reading. At this exercise Brother 
Meinrad assisted with such marked attention that after 
his death it was long remembered and often commented 
upon by his brethren in religion. However, there is 
little reason for wonderment, for Brother Meinrad 


listening to spiritual reading and to sermons heard only: 


the voice of God. The many pilgrimages to Our Lady 


of Einsiedeln also offered him many opportunities to . 


DO SOMETHING 
Thomas Schaejers, 0.8.8. 


CHOOL is over. Summer is at hand, summer with 
S its long months of sunshiny days and sultry nights, 

summer with its drowsy afternoons and day-light 
evenings, summer with its hours and days of “nothing 
in particular to do.” 

And right there you have summer’s greatest danger 
for your soul, for that “nothing in particular to do” 
is the devil’s workshop. He will give you something to 
do. He’s had the experience of many centuries and 
knows very well, too well, that if you have nothing 
to do, you will more easily listen to him. He will give 
you something to think about, but you wouldn’t want 
to publish those thoughts; he will suggest doing things 
which you wouldn’t want your best friend to know 
about; he will make confession and holy communion 
look very hard and inconvenient—in the summer time 
when school is closed. 

If you want to be happy during the summer, remain 
good. If you want to remain good, do something. For 
heaven’s sake don’t be idle, don’t loaf, don’t just “lay 
around.” 
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hear the word of God. Brother Meinrad always listened 
standing, lest he fall asleep from weariness, and so 
well was his heart attuned to the word of God that he 
frequently was seen to shed tears of devotion. 

Brother Meinrad wanted in no way to appear sin- 
gular. For him there were not to be made any excep- 
tions unless absolutely necessary. Therefore, although 
he may often have preferred it otherwise he made it a 
point of duty always to be present at the common 
recreation, where he proved himself to be a good and 
cheerful listener rather than a man of many words. 
Yet he had a way of bringing into the conversation now 
and then a good and holy thought without appearing 
pedantic. It just seemed to fit in with his disposition, 
no one noticing in it anything peculiar. 

At times he would also play at cards. It was interest- 
ing to notice how little such recreation affected his 
spiritual balance. Whether he won or lost he always 
remained calm and cheerful, and no sooner had he no- 
ticed that a brother who had arrived late would gladly 
play than he arose immediately and offered him his 
hand. To provide recreation for others was for him 
his own best recreation. 

Just as Brother Meinrad began his day’s work before 
the Blessed Sacrament so he also ended it there, while 
during the day he remained close to God, Who dwelt 
in his heart by means of frequent aspirations. Punctu- 
ally at nine P.M. he went to his cell in order that by a 
good night’s rest he might retrieve his bodily strength 
for a new day in the service of God. 





There are a lot of things you can do during the sum- 
mer months. Camping, with its swimming, boating, and 
fishing, is one solution; tennis or baseball offer an- 
other. Motor trips, hikes, good movies, visits to rela- 
tives, reading, drawing, music, etc., all help. Cutting, 
sprinkling the lawn, washing the car, running errands 
for mother are useful jobs which every boy can do. If 
you can get a regular job with pay, thank God for it. 

When, therefore, you are busy with any decent and 
useful work or play, the devil cannot harm you. You 
have no time for his suggestions. Come, of course, he 
will, but when he finds you at work or at play, he soon 
leaves in disgust and mutters to himself, “I’ll get him 
when he’s through with that lawn.” 
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MEN IN BLACK 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


To the newly-ordained priests throughout the world and particularly to the forty-four 
levites leaving St. Meinrad’s Seminary this month for their places in God's vineyard. 

AST though their numbers be, each man must march alone. There they go, in 

every nook and cranny of this earth, on each high sea and boulevard, and street 


WiGey 2nd mountain top. They are the soldiers of the King, these men in black, these 
—* priests of God. 


Each man in black must go alone, as One went alone before. And even as His banner 
was a cross on weary shoulders, so too is this self same cross, the flag under which a priest 
does serve. 





Christ goes ahead, the lonely man from Galilee. Then there comes a certain twelve, yet 
alone, Peter, John, Andrew and Thomas; each with his own problem and weight to bear, 
finding the way, amid doubt, denial and weakness of the flesh. Heads high and hearts un- 
afraid the twelve first priests issue forth from an upper room and go out to teach all na- 
tions. Then later others He chose. Paul, Ignatius, Dominic, Benedict and your parish 
priest and mine. 


Brave, stalwart men are these! Yet men! Human beings as are we. Roman collars close 
on strong and youthful throats as well as withered ones of men whose years are almost 
spent. These men in black wear uniforms from that first step that made them priests for- 
ever according to the Order of Melchisedech. And from that great and awful single step 
taken before Christ within the Host, never a backward turn may any soldier take. March 
he must and march he does in a lifelong war, in an everlasting campaign. 


EN in black! Where does the Master find them, where has He ever sent forth the call 

for volunteers? The twelve were lowly men, whose hands were hard and calloused 
from labor of this earth. And back goes He to working men as goes He, too, to other rich 
men’s sons who needs would have the Master tell them how to pray. Farm boys and city 
boys, studious and grave and laughing too. Eagerly yet timidly come these recruits. One 
day bewildered, confused and perhaps afraid. Ordination! and a lad looks down at oil-wet 
hands and knows another Christ is born. The sacrifice of the Mass goes up from a new 
miracle making man, and a soldier marches from that instant, alone, yet with this legion, 
these men in black, whose work ends not even at their graves. A priest is a priest for- 
ever: forever is eternity. 


Flying flags and playing bands do not accompany this army of Christ the King. And black 
cloth is dull and dark, cut to give no swagger by its make. 


Days of lives and months and years go on. Each man in black has a cross cutting into 
his shoulders as it cut enroute to Calvary. 


Arduous is the lot of soldiers who encamp without companionship. Each soul pitches a 
tent alone, through long dark nights and hard drear days, out on the prairies of the world. 


Death beds, sick beds find them there and every tribulation as well as joy of the human 
race. They are the soldier servants of a leader who Himself reached out to lepers and 
lifted Magdalene from her knees. 


So there they go, these men in black, weighed down by the human frailties that cannot 
obscure God’s own divinity. There they go—centuries of thousands of marching men, each 
man alone, each heart beating in answer to a personal order from Heaven and earth’s own 
King. Marching, marching ever marching with a flag that is a wooden cross and only with- 
in a man’s own soul do drums sound or bugles blow. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 
JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
Assisted by 
CHARLES F. WEMYss BROWN 
BLANCHE M. KELLY, Litt.D. ANDREW A. MACERLEAN, LL.B. 
200 writers and 36 editorial assistants 


This is not a mere ‘word book’ but a Compendium of the 
15 Volumes of the Encyclopedia in One Volume. 


Each article mentions the best available book on the subject 
5,000 standard Catholic books are listed in an appendix 


In 1,100 pages, it contains 747 maps and illustrations and 8,500 articles on: 


Religion, Scripture, Doctrine, Morals, Sacraments, Worship. 

Dioceses, missions; hierarchy, clergy, religious orders, false religions. 
Historical events and personages, saints, popes, clergy, lay men and women. 
Catholics and other Christians prominent as scientists. 

Philosophy, Psychology, Education, Ethics, Social and Political Sciences. 
Painting, architecture, sculpture, music, literature, artists, authors. 





Limited Supply in Half Leather 
This beautiful binding formerly 
sold for $12.50 each 
May now be obtained for $6.50 each 
plus 9 cents for postage and packing 
This offer is good only while the supply lasts 








The Gilmary Society, Dept. G. 
226 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the dictionary, Half 
Leather binding, Plain Top, for which I enclose 
$6.50 plus 9¢ for Postage. 
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